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John Griffith & Son Co., 


The One Flooring That Squarely Meets  ({oo""""., 
Every Modern School Room Requirement 


& White, Architects 


The advantages of Kreolite Flexible Strip 
Wood Block Flooring stand out most where 


the requirements are diverse and exacting. 


peste tthe 


_ 


) 

| 

: The great new Chicago Post Office demanded © = 
a flooring of limitless durability; one that 

| fully met the varied requirements of both 
light and heavy trucking and cleanliness; one 
that had sound investment value, and one of 

; appearance that harmonized with the startling 


beauty of ultra-modern architecture. 









Flexibility — can 
be laid over wood 
sub-floor in mill type 
buildings. 


Approximately 150,000 square feet of Kreo- 
lite flooring in this world-famous structure is 
the result of a careful study of available floor- 


ing materials. 


E Waterproof membrane be- 
tween concrete and strips. 


F Smooth finish concrete founda- 
tion. 


G Surface sanded smooth. 


Metal wire truss binding the individual 


. . . . . , : "om pac ; ; ic- H ‘ , 
Be it a big or little area. Kreolite will solve blocks into a compact, solid, monolithic pine or redwood. 


like plank or strip. 


Manufactured from properly dried yellow 


| Treated with a colorless, odorless, water- 
proofing preservative. 


1 Metal spline binding the individual strip 
your flooring problem, too. B Metal splin & the individual strips 


— J Blocks run full depth of strips, each block 
being anchored to the base, in a bed of 
surface of the floor. mastic. Laid with the tough end grain up. 


| THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO e Branches in All Large Cities 


ee Cork expansion joint laid flush with the 





WHHL HUI 
END GRAIN 
® FLEXIBLE STRIP WOOD BLOCK FLOORING @ 
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THIS is +e DESK 


which attracted so much 
attention and interest at 


MINNEAPOLIS — 


THE AMERICAN 
HENDERSON-UNIVERSAL 
SIGHT-SAVING DESK 




















PosTuRALLY correct, sight-saving and adapt- 
able to all classroom purposes, this desk induces 
natural, comfortable, correct posture.The tilting and 
sliding desk top insures reading or writing at the 
correct focal distance and proper angle of vision... | 
thus minimizing eyestrain. Economical in final cost, ~~ a 
this desk should replace obsolete types now in use. 





New seating, designed to induce correct posture and relieve 
eyestrain, provides comfort, permits concentration, encourages 
pupil effort, and improves classroom environment. The posturally 
correct, comfortable American Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving 
Desk is the newest model of a notable line of classroom furni- 
ture, which includes both fixed and movable pupils’ desks, tablet 
arm chairs, chair desks, tables and chairs, all possessing comfort 
features which induce correct posture. 


“American”? desks—in these various types and models—are 
priced low enough to bring replacement within the limits of 
a reduced school budget. Reseating which contributes to a 
healthy body and an alert mind is a sensible expenditure which 
every thinking community will support. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in all principal cities and accredited 
distributors in all trade areas 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. me 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster | 
and copies of the booklets checked. 


a a 


a 
Position 


; pdalabidi alte _.....Number of Classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


Ehovesiestententnsiesetithdenasieutes Hiaasen 





[] Essentials of Hygienic Seating 
(] The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
(_] Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
ieidleoiiaes (_] Scoliosis and School Seating 
aaeanenidil (] The Buying of School Equipment 





. i 
” a . ; 
See Bans he | 





The top tilts to varying slopes and slides forward and backward 


Bend over when seated and try to fill your 
lungs with a deep breath. It’s difficult. Now 
you know how pupils—humped over obso- 
lete school desks hour after hour—cramp 
the lungs, heart and other vital organs as 
well. Seated that way, the pupil’s spine is 
distorted, his eyes are strained. He works 
under a physical handicap. Bad posture soon 
becomes habitual. Sluggish circulation, slov- 
enly thinking, ambitionless pupils result. 


SEND the COUPON for FREE 
Classroom Posture Poster and 
Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to any 
school official or teacher 
a classroom posture 
poster in colors, size 1712 
x 25 inches, which shows 
children why they should 
sit erect; it contains no 
advertising. With it, too, 
any of the posture book- 
lets listed in the coupon. 
Send the coupon. 


No. 262 
Movable 
Unit 
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could not 
PROPERLY PROTECT THEM 


Enthusiastic, care-free, irresponsible children at play give but passing at- 
tention to even the most alert of human guardians. 


Effectively and unobtrusively Cyclone Fence controls dangerous play 
impulses. It keeps these precious little charges within safe and definitely 
established bounds. 


Properly placed gates assure orderly entrance and exit. The proper cross- 
ing at street intersections can be more effectively regulated. 


Cyclone Fence is available in a variety of styles to meet every school and 
playground need. The use of heavily galvanized copper steel guards 
against corrosion. Quickly erected by factory-trained men, if desired. 


Write for detailed information. We will help you plan your fence and 
submit an accurate cost estimate. Address Dept. A. S. 


CYCLONE FENCE 
COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Tp) $1 ATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE CO., Oakland, Calif. 





Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 


pany and identified by this trade-mark. 


clone Fence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 
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Typical Classroom Lighting With Holopbane Filterlites 


Bargains in Lighting 


Holophane offers your school—(1) a greater amount 
of useful light at your present operating costs, or (2) 
the same amount of useful light at a lower operating 
cost. There is a Holophane unit for every lighting 
need which may arise in your school. Send blue- 
prints for free specifications.—Holophane Co., Inc., 
342 Madison Ave., New York. Offices also in San 
Francisco and Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 











Wall 
Type 
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Another Halsey Taylor Wall-Type 


Considering the fact that the benefits of 
Halsey Taylor fountains can be had without 
the sacrifice of much needed economy, and 
with the additional factor of beauty of de- 
sign, architects will find, and so will building 
owners, that the specification of these 
modern fountains is a logical step towards 
permanent trouble-proof installations. No. 
2626 is a recessed wall-type with glass filler, 
one of many popular models. Write. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. + WARREN, OHIO 
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rogress 


and the Johnson System of 
Cutomatic Temperature Control 








SE ETlCcC rl 





od 


, DESIGN-MANUFACTURE || Che Srolution of 
, andl INSTALLATION by 


7 
Abparatus 4 
| one complete, competent organization 








t The Johnson System has kept abreast of the revo- 


_ lutionary changes that have come in the heating and 





ventilating industries in the last forty-five years. Contin- 
ual improvements have been made in the design of 
existing apparatus and new devices have been devel- 
oped. That's progress! 


New and better materials have been used in the manu- 
facture of Johnson equipment, after careful investigation 
and experiment have proved them worthy. Progress 
again! 


Installation methods have been improved and new ap- 
plications discovered. An experienced field force of 
engineers and mechanics has been trained. Progress of 
another sort which recognizes the fact that even the best 
apparatus must be applied and installed correctly! 


1390 





< 
Original box-wood 


thermostat with 
electrical contact 
and electro-pneu- 
matic switch to 
command valves 
and dampers. 





a 
Modern DUAL 
thermostat. One 
temperature dur- 
ing the day. A re- 
duced tempera- 


ture at night or 
during non-occu- 
pancy hours. 1923 - 


< 


Valve with dia- 
phragm of rubber, 
the only practical 
flexible material 
then known 





Automatic femperature regulation since 1855 


JOHNSON SERVICE 
Hey hy 


——————————— eee 








1890 


* 
Present-day valve 
with ‘‘Sylphon” 
seamless metal 
bellows dia- 
phragm, guaran- 
teed for ten years. 
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Are you 


DODGING 


your 
Responsibility? 


Heaith and decency demand that school 
children wash their hands at least twice daily. 
Yet a recent careful nation-wide study of 145 
representative schools revealed only one school 
where all children were washing their hands 
after recess and before the lunch period! 

As a school executive, you owe it to the best 
interests of the children and their parents to 
see that the youngsters are provided with the 
right facilities for washing and drying their 
hands. Physicians agree that clean hands are a 
major health precaution. 

Provide your youngsters with towels that 
are a real incentive for washing up regularly. 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. Large. Double- 
folded which makes them doubly absorbent. 
Regular double-duty towels which the young 
ones like to use when ‘“‘shining up”’ after recess 
or before lunch. A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are 
safe and are used in more school washrooms 
than any towels manufactured today. Order 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels along with A. P. W. 
Onliwon Tissue and complete your sanitary 
washroom service. 


A.P. W. ONLIWON TOWELS 


are packed 125 towels per package, 30 packages or 
3,750 towels per case. The towels are available in the 
standard size of 10” x 15”. 


: 
A.P.W. ONLIWON CABINETS 


are sanitary and dustproof, and economically dis- 
pense one towel at a time. These cabinets are avail- 
able in a large variety of finishes for your washrooms. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


Bay 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 





AS J-4-33 


FRE * Samples of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 


® and Tissue. Simply clip, fill in and mail 
this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


BRNO so 6 cs cco snsesesecesess 6 eAORc ccc cccacs 


ns 60006646660006060600060600 cdc 000000008 


For Old 
Schools or 
New, Large 


or Small... 


April, 1933 


Accurate Temperature 


and Greatest Economy 


with the 


MODUTROL 


HE Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


= 


THE MODUSTAT 


SYSTEM 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small buildings. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, 2830 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


* 
Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or ‘‘Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 














Control Systems 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
when desired. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
— butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “M.” Send for your 
copy. 
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John explains ‘“Syncretized Air’ 


John is one of 
many students 
who havelearned 
about heating 
and ventilating 
from study of 
Universal and 
Buckeye units — 
more than 50,000 
installed in the 
United States 
and Canada. 


PERPETUAL 


: ELL, you see, this rough sketch of mine shows 


the principal working parts of the heating and 
ventilating units that deliver syncretized air. They 
are wonderful machines. They keep a room per- 
fectly comfortable all the time, and the air clean, 
fresh and active. 


“They don’t allow drafts, because they never 
permit air that is cold enough to cause a draft to 
enter the room! That's the big point. You see, there 
is a control right inside the unit which limits the 
minimum temperature of the discharged air, or air- 
stream, as it is called. 


“On the other hand, these units never let a 
classroom overheat, no matter how many pupils are 
in it, because another control maintains a steady 
room temperature, and prevents the air-stream from 
getting too hot. 


“Without these double controls, the air-stream 
would be unruly—first too hot and then too cold— 
and the room would be filled with layers of air of 


L 


JUNE 


varying iemperatures. But with the controls, the air- 
stream temperature and the room temperature are 
‘syncretized’— which means harmonized—and every 
part of the occupied area of the room is kept at the 
desired temperature. 


“There are two types of these units, the double- 
radiator unit, and the single-radiator unit. Either of 
these heats and ventilates an ordinary classroom 
without the aid of direct radiation—and that means 
economy. The double-radiator unit admits outside 
air in any desired percentage up to 100. The single- 
type unit admits outside air in varying percentages, 
depending upon temperaiures indoors and out. 
Both units deliver syncretized air—and that’s what 
makes our classrooms so pleasant that it’s easy 
to study in them — makes them healthful, too.” 


The heating and ventilating units which deliver Syncretized Air, 
as described by John, are the UNIVERSAL DUO-LUXE, made 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
BUCKEYE DE LUXE HEATOVENT. made by Buckeye Blower 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. Write either maker for free catalogs. 


2 00 Q 
CO) 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


UNIVERSAL UNIT SALES AND SERVICE THROUGH OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 

















CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd Se. 











RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 









Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building 






Jamestown, N. Y 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. __— KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 
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Stewart Iron or Chain Link Wire 






Fences stop thoughtless dashes into 
the streets. 


. . . They teach children to enter and 
leave the grounds at designated gate- 
ways of safety. . . they offer the pro- 
tection that children deserve. 


Literature and address of local office 
on request. 
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} Incorporated 


} 905 Stewart Block 


IRO CHAINLINK 
PICK A WIRE 
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The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


School Architects Directory 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 
25 Prospect St. 


Middletown, N. Y. 





The School Building 
Specialist 


With the steady rise of the school building 
to a place of prominence in the architectural 
scheme of things, it follows very logically 
that the position of the architect specializing 
in school-building construction has been in- 
creased and strengthened accordingly. 


Not so many years ago, a school building was 
just another building. Four walls and a roof 
constituted the essential parts, and the archi- 
tect who could supply these was deemed suf- 
ficient. 


Now it is different. The architect building a 
school today must be a specialist. He must 
be fully competent to satisfy the particular 
demands of the school program and the spe- 
cial demands of school heating, ventilating, 
lighting, seating, and a “hundred and one” 
details that make the modern school efficient. 
The SCHOOL ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 
offers for your convenience a select list of 
school-building specialists, any one of whom 
will be pleased to assist you in the planning 
and construction of new schools or additions 
which you may be contemplating. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place 









those 









E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Unique! 


A Method of 


Checking Schedule for Planning 
School Buildings 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be neg- 
lected or omitted. $6.50 





The Bruce Publishing Co. — Milwaukee 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
. 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





...- John J. Donovan's 


Procedure and 
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PREVENT 
SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 
e Feralun 


e Bronzalun 


e Alumalun 


e Niealun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 
* 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 


Originators and Developers for 22 Years 
e 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 





















free of cost— ry 
the longest wearing 


floor wax! 


Wear tests recently completed by 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Chemists-En- 
gineers of 130 Clinton St., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., proved that Dri-Brite 
resisted wear and dirt much longer 
than two other nationally known 
floor waxes. Why not conduct a 
wear test on your floors? Write 
Foster D. Snell for full particulars 
of their test and if you mention 





WARNING! 


The magician on 
The AmericanSchool BoardJour- £22.52, 3 700" 2- 
are getting genu 


nal you can get a generous free i. “Sei prire, 
trial can of Dri-Brite from vane" 







tations. 


MIRACUL WAX COMPANY 
1322 DOLMAN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Be liSnnean 
NY) SI. 


FOR 


DATS 


FINISH COAT 


The PLASTER LATH that 
REINFORCES ... RETARDS SOUND 
REDUCES CRACKING... INSULATES 
BACK-PLASTERS AUTOMATICALLY 


sone 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fabric Division 
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Danger! — Danger! 





eT 


| 


Danger to this country does not lie in our banks. Our National credit is secure. 
It does not lie in change of political parties. Party policies are strikingly similar. 
It does not lie in riots and strikes. Law is still supreme. 

It does not lie in hunger, want and poverty. The needy will be fed. 

It does not lie in break-down of Industry. Business and Industry will survive. 

IT DOES LIE IN IDLE YOUTH. 

Youth who cannot or do not find employment for hand or brain. 


One European country is faced with the situation that few of its boys and young 
men have had steady employment since the World War. 


Our country is now face to face with the same situation — thousands of boys and 
young men unemployed. 


They may not be employed in gainful occupation but their minds are busy. 


They have too much time for undirected thought. This situation can and should 
be remedied. 


A program to direct their thinking and educate their hands is the solution. 
Character factories (schools) are running in every community. 
Put out the sign “Young Men Wanted” on every school house door. 


Launch a program of re-education. A program that will fit their needs and conform 
to their interests. 


- This is no time for a narrowed school curriculum. It is a menace to social welfare 


and national morale. 


It is no time to diminish effort in music, art, home economics, industrial and voca- 
tional education. It is no time to dispense with physical education which is indis- 
pensible for the normal growth and development of the unemployed youth. 


Better invest in these than in hospitals, reformatories and jails. 


It is no time to abolish the evening schools. This is the period of their greatest use- 
fulness when part-time employment affords the worker an opportunity long desired. 


Incorporate in the day schools evening school courses that there may be gainful 
occupation to these young people. 


It is no time to shorten the school term. Prolong it and transplant a multitude of 
children from the depressed home environment to the school atmosphere. 


It is no time to cut school budgets, to restrict school courses, to abbreviate school 
terms, to deny the educational opportunity to the near adult. 


The schools can and should run at full capacity. Put out the “Help Wanted” sign 


on every school building. Furnish a training adapted to the youth during the period 
of enforced idleness. 


It is the one factory that will pay higher dividends during the depression than any 
other period. 


With the shorter working day and the shorter day week it is folly to talk of curtailing 
education in the United States. It must and will expand. 


Support the schools. Furnish an adequate budget and furnish a training adapted to 
these young people. 


Herein there is no danger—but in the failure to so provide lies the danger. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
176 WEST ADAMS STREET «» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPECIFY 
YALE LOCKS 
























For ALL school locking requirements 


O THOSE in charge of 


school locker systems, | NTERNATI O N AL 
YALE canaansecncs the name YALE signifies WAYS TO R bE D U CE 


not only the utmost in 


Ne 3364 security—butabomaximum 11) SCHOOL COSTS: 


simplicity and efficiency in 





extensive locker 





aoa operation and supervision. , — ene 
No, 2874 mes akon teats wnesaaiitliiee Self-Regulating Electric Time Systems 
order only. ments and we will recom- 


d | School operating costs are reduced with International 
mend a complete system Electric Time Systems because they eliminate the 


for YOUR school, includ- costly burden of minute wasting. They overcome the 


ing detailed estimates and expense of clock irregularities—the minute variations 
which prevent coordination. Every clock automatical- 


specifications. ly maintains exact time, thus enabling administration 
to achieve the complete efficiency demanded for 
economy. 


Automatic Program Control Systems 





Write today to 


International Program Systems automatically maintain 
routine schedules exactly as planned; hundreds of 
minutes are thereby saved during the school year— 
minutes which must be paid for even if they are not 
used. Periods are*standardized, classes are moved 
without confusion and the entire school body can 
take full advantage of every minute. 


Central Contitol Radio Equipment 


International Radio presents one of the most effective 
ways to lower school costs. Its use eliminates the 
necessity for conducting time-wasting assemblies. 
Principals gain more time for supervisory work and the 
advantage of having more frequent personal contacts 
with faculties and student bodies. 
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A Century of Progress, 
International 
Exposition, 
Chicago, 
1933 
Be sure to see the Hild 
Exbibit in the Hall of 
Science. 





































































The new “Hushed” Hild n pacer 
Electrically Operated Floor Intercommunicating Telephone Systems 
Machine. Scrubs . . . waxes 
- polishes. Easy to operate. 
Efficient . . . because the en- 


International Telephone Systems are invaluable aids in 
school cost reduction. They establish more efficient 
a faculty coordination and eliminate conference time 
waste. [he time saved represents a substantial increase 
in the amount of time that may be used for more 
effective instruction and administrative work. 


tire weight is on the brush. 
Special motor banishes noise 
almost completely. 


5-Day Free Trial 
A complete line of floor treatments, prepared waxes, 
floor seals, soaps, cleansers,. bleaches, varnish re- HILD FLOOR 


movers, etc. . . . guaranteed to do the job more MACHINE CO 
economically and give you a brighter, cleaner floor. : 
108 W. Lake Street 


Prices and Samples on Request Chicago 














Information regarding any of the above equipment is available in all the 


Brenches in Principal Cities seventy International offices. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 
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ALSO SPEED 
Every dollar saved in the school 
system now means greater security for 
salaries. Just as in ancient days Old 
Mercury’s staff was a symbol of speed, 
so today is the Mimeograph a symbol 
of speed—and economy. Let us show 
you some of the remarkable things it is 
doing in schools right now. See new ways 
of doing test papers, report sheets, bulle- 
tins, graphs, letters, etc. For full particu- 
lars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Where Are We At? 


N THESE days of a disturbed economic 
condition many extravagant com- 
ments are heard. Some of them are not 
based neither upon reason or fact. But 
what are the facts and what reasoning 


logical and sound? Let us state the facts, 
first: 


1. Schools are still going. 


2. The mental attitude of school peo- 
ple on the adjustments is getting better 
every day. 


3. Schoolhouse construction is 20 per 
cent of normal. Important maintenance 
and repair work is being unwisely de- 
layed. 


4. The readjustments on teachers’ sal- 
aries are delaying the readjustment in all 
school budgets. 


5. Many interesting economies are 
being effected in the purchase of school 
supplies, but the economies are in the di- 
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* EARLY AMERICAN SCHOOLHOUSES * 


but one life to give for 


‘T ONLY regret that I have 
my country.”’ 


Every history teacher un- 
doubtedly has quoted to her 
pupils these immortal words 
uttered by Nathan Hale just 
before his execution by the 
British. 


Not every teacher, however, 
may be aware that the Revolu- 
tionary hero himself was a 
teacher previous to joining the 
Continental army. 


Upon his graduation from 
Yale in 1773, young Hale went 
to New London and took up 
his duties as teacher in the 
recently completed little frame 
schoolhouse shown at right. 





The Nathan Hale Schoolhouse, New London, Conn. 


On a spring day two years 
later he laid down his books to 
report to his company at New Haven and to go on to 
win undying fame. 


The Nathan Hale Schoolhouse, as it isnow known, 
was moved a few years ago from its original site to 
the New London Burial Ground. It is open to the 
public from June until September. 


* * * 


A VIVID CONTRAST. The primitive schoolhouses 
which so many of our illustrious forefathers attend - 
ed present a vivid contrast with those of today. 
Compare, for example, the Nathan Hale School- 
heuse of a century and a half ago with the recently 
completed Franklin School, Union, New Jersey, 
shown below. Both schools are representative of their 


Franklin School, 
Union, New Jersey 





times. Typical of the finest-quality, modern equip- 
ment which goes into present-day schoolhouses is 
the Sloane-Blabon Linoleum which covers the floors 
of the Franklin School. 


Sound-absorbing . . . easy on the feet . . . pleasing 
to the eye... easy to clean and to keep clean ... 
economical to install and to maintain, Sloane- 
Blabon Linoleum has proved a most satisfactory 
floor-covering for schools in all parts of the country. 


If you are interested in new floors we shall be glad 
to send you complete information about Sloane- 
Blabon Linoleum—recent installations, reproduc- 
tions of the newest colors and patterns and the 
comprehensive book shown below. Write W. & 
J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City, sole 
wholesale selling agents. 


* * * * 









This book tells the com- 
plete story of Sloane- 
Blabon Linoleum from 


raw materials to fin- 


ished product. It is 
simply written and pro- 
Susely illustrated. Let 


us send you a copy. 








This is one of a series of articles devoted to 
Early American Schoolhouses 


SLOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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“PLEASE, MA’AM, ASK HIM TO GIVE US SOME OF THOSE FINE THINGS!” 
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The Twofold Aspect of the School Director’s Job’ 


W. B. Mooney, Denver, Colorado 


In times such as the present, every member 
of a school board is made aware of the twofold 
aspect of his job. On the one hand, the taxpay- 
ers are demanding a reduction in their taxes, 
and on the other, parents and citizens are de- 
manding efficient schools. In their efforts to give 
a reasonable degree of satisfaction to each of 
these groups, there are some guiding facts and 
principles which may be of service to members 
of boards of education in their attempts to meet 
these two insistent demands. 

The first fact and principle for a school-board 
member to keep in mind is that the public 
schools belong to all the people. They are sup- 
ported on the principle that wealth must be 
taxed wherever it is or to whomsoever it belongs 
to maintain schools for the training of children 
wherever they are or to whomsoever they be- 
long. It has taken a great many years to estab- 
lish this principle in America because we were 
taught over a period of many centuries “that 
he who pays the fiddler has the right to call the 
tune.” Many large taxpayers in America are 
still unable to see why they cannot and should 
not dictate to school boards, especially in the 
matter of school expenditures, personnel of the 
teaching staff, or subject matter of the curricu- 
lum. The reason that the heavy taxpayer cannot 
be allowed to have a controlling voice in these 
fundamental aspects of the public schools is 
due to the established principle that the public 
schools belong to ali the people and therefore 
all the people have a voice in what shall be 
done, the majority determining the policies to 
be followed. 

Instances are numerous in the experiences of 
those who have served a considerable period of 
time in the public schools in which efforts have 
been made by committees appointed by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, taxpayers’ associations, and 
other organizations to usurp the functions of 
the school board. In some instances these usur- 
pations have been successful, at least for the 
time being. In other instances school-board 
members have recalled that they and they alone 
are the regularly elected representatives of all 
the people of the district, and remembering 
this, they have successfully resisted these efforts 
at usurpation. The right to be heard on any 
phase of the public-school program will never 
be denied by a right-thinking school board to 
any citizen or group of citizens, but the right 
to decide on the necessary or desirable action 
in matters affecting the public schools will al- 
ways be reserved to the regularly elected board 
of education. 


Differences of Opinion on Expenditures 


Upon the question of expenditures for educa- 
tion there is and doubtless always will be a 
difference of opinion among the people of every 
school district. Argue it from whatever angle 
you will, this difference of opinion as to what 
shall be spent for education resolves itself into the 
question of what the salary of the teacher shall 
be. This is true because the salary of the teacher 
requires from 60 to 80 per cent of the expendi- 
tures for education. There are those in every 
school community, especially in times such as 
these, that honestly believe that teachers should 
be employed entirely on the competitive basis; 
that if they can be hired for $20 a month, as 
in some instances they may be under present 
conditions, it is a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
to pay them more. 

Other citizens point out that such a policy 
might save some money now without seriously 





1Abstract of a paper read at the meeting in Denver of the 
School Board Section of the Colorado Education Association, 
November 11, 1932. 


injuring the schools for this year or next, but 
they rightly point out that with such a wage 
few, if any, of our best young men and women 
would be attracted to the profession and would 
refuse to prepare themselves for it. Therefore, 
the effect of such a policy would begin to strike 
the children attending the public schools a few 
years hence. 

Confronted with these two viewpoints, are 
there guiding facts and principles which will 
help a board member reach a constructive con- 
clusion? This question brings us to a considera- 
tion of the relations of the board of directors 
of a school district to the state and to other 
school districts. There are those who contend 
that each school district is an independent unit 
of government which should be allowed to man- 
age its own affairs in its own way; i.e., they be- 
lieve that if a school district is too poor to main- 
tain a school for nine months, it should cut the 
term, if necessary, to three months; that if it 
cannot pay its teacher $100 a month, it should 
cut it to $20 a month or if necessary even less. 

The other viewpoint is that the school dis- 
trict is only the convenient unit whereby the 
state provides educational opportunities for its 
children and that the kind of school provided is 
the deep concern of the state. They argue with 
the framers of our constitution when they said: 
“The general assembly shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a thorough and uniform system of 
free public schools throughout the state.” Note 
that the general assembly not the school dis- 
tricts “shall provide for the establishment of a 
thorough and uniform system of free public 
schools.” 

This provision of the constitution, together 
with numerous court decisions and legislative 
enactments in every state, clearly indicate that 
the public schools are not the exclusive concern 
of independent school districts but they are the 
concern of the entire state. The state is, there- 
fore, directly interested in the kind of school 
each district provides for its children. 

Laws fixing teachers’ salaries are a definite 
assumption on the part of the state of the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that teachers are paid 
a wage that justifies the state in demanding a 
length of schooling that will insure a reasonable 
degree of training on the part of those who en- 
ter the profession of teaching. 


Teacher’s Wage and Teacher’s Load 


The problem of what should be paid teachers 
in addition to the state’s minimum salary is al- 
ways a difficult one to answer, especially in the 
face of a vigorous demand that school costs be 
drastically cut. One method is to cut regardless 
of consequences, a method that but few boards 
of education have followed. Another more con- 
structive method is to find out what other school 
districts of similar size and economic status are 
paying their teachers and what cuts they pro- 
pose to make. The reason such a procedure is 
desirable is the fact that the best teachers, other 
things being equal, tend to go where the best 
salaries are available. Determination of salaries 
to be paid teachers without full information re- 
garding the pay of teachers in schools of similar 
size and economic status is a leap in the dark 
that is bound to have serious consequences to 
the efficiency of the schools whose board of edu- 
cation takes such action. 

Another means of significantly reducing school 
costs is to increase the teacher load. Studies 
have been made, which are not at all conclusive, 
which seem to indicate that in certain kinds of 
classes instruction is as efficient in large classes 
as in small. Other studies indicate that in the 
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grades at least better results are obtained in the 
smaller classes. Common sense will tell us that 
a teacher may be given so many children that 
teaching in the modern sense becomes impossi- 
ble. In such a situation she becomes a herder, 
not a teacher. No school-board member who 
has the welfare of children as one of the things 
about which he should concern himself, will ad- 
vocate this method of reducing school expendi- 
tures to a situation in which the teaching func- 
tion is reduced to a herding function. Again, a 
good guide to have in the matter of teacher 
load is the policies of other schools of similar 
size and economic status. 

The school budget, of course, carries other 
items of expenditure than teachers’ salaries. The 
wise school-board member will favor reductions 
in such items as capital outlay, maintenance 
costs, and in fact, all other items of the budget 
before teachers’ salaries are reduced. Happily 
this has been the policy and practice of most 
school boards. Early in such reductions, how- 
ever, a point is reached below which to go 
would be the highest type of extravagance. A 
leaky roof must be repaired; children must be 
kept warm; instructional material must be sup- 
plied. It is possible to put off needed repairs 
and replacements, but if these are delayed too 
long it will require an abnormal outlay of cap- 
ital at some time in the near future. Serious 
consideration will be given to these facts by 
school-board members who take the long-term 
view of their problems. 

The school-board member is not only con- 
cerned with the creation and maintenance of 
good schools in his district, but he is rightly 
concerned with the problems of the taxpayers 
of his school district and his county. In most 
states the burden of supporting the schools falls 
upon tangible property —the factories, the 
homes, and the farms of the school districts. 

In a large number of states the schools are 
extensively supported from the state treasury, 
most of such funds coming from sources other 
than the property tax. The State of Delaware 
provides 87 per cent of the money required to 
support its public schools; Alabama, 40 per 
cent; Georgia, 35 per cent; Texas, 33 per cent; 
Arkansas, 33 per cent; Utah, 33 per cent; Mis- 
sissippi, 33 per cent; Washington, 28 per cent; 
Maine, 28 per cent; New York, 27 per cent; 
Kentucky, 26 per cent; Michigan, 18 per cent; 
Wisconsin, 17 per cent. In 24 states the average 
contribution by the state to the support of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is very close 
to 30 per cent. If Colorado supported its schools 
from state funds at this rate, the school districts 
would be receiving this year from the state ap- 
proximately $7,500,000. 


School Costs, National and Local 


In the last available figures, which are for 
1930, we spent in United States as a whole 
for the support of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools $2,320,000,000; for that year 
our national income is estimated at $78,000,- 
000,000. This means that in 1930 we expended 
3.35 per cent of our national income for our 
schools, or out of each $100 of income we spent 
$3.35 for the education of our children in ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

These are, of course, average figures and can- 
not be taken as true for any individual com- 
munity. Unfortunately, no method has yet been 
proposed whereby the actual annual income of 
the people of an individual school district may 
be secured. If this were possible, it would be 4 
simple matter to determine when too much or 
too little of that income is being expended for 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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The Measurement of Effictency of School 
Business Administration* 


N. L. Engelhardt, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


Practices in school business administration 
have changed significantly in a relatively few 
years. For many years school business adminis- 
tration was a matter of individual progress. As 
a phase of school administration it lacked well- 
defined purposes, a unity of program, and ways 
and means for advancement. Within a period of 
two or three decades the literature in this field 
has accumulated rapidly; research studies have 
made frequent contributions to knowledge and 
techniques; group activity has resulted in wide- 
spread recognition of problems and in group at- 
tack for solutions. Thus, school business admin- 
istration is taking on a new aspect. It is enter- 
ing upon a new era of development. 

The analysis and survey of any program of 
work should finally result in a definite improve- 
ment in the work done. In the past, classroom 
teaching, as contrasted with other work done in 
a school system, has been most often subjected 
to survey and supervision. It is probably true, 
as aresult, that classroom teaching is better done 
in our school systems than many other of the 
work programs which are carried on. Classroom 
teaching is probably better done, in many cases, 
than the management of the business affairs of 
the school system. It has been subjected to a 
more detailed analysis, the subject matter of 
teaching has been justified through hours of 
discussion and the results of the teaching are 
daily discussed by parents and pupils, as well as 
by supervisors and principals. It probably is 
not unfair to the business management of school 
systems to say that if their programs of work 
were so adequately developed as have been the 
programs of classroom teaching, far superior 
business management would now be practiced 
in many school systems than is to be found 
there today. 


Schools Better Than Other Public 
Business 


In most cities the business management of 
schools is often compared with the business 
management of other governmental enterprises. 
Although school business management has not 
accomplished all that it might accomplish, the 
observation and study of school administration 
practices in many cities throughout the United 
States, and comparison with the business prac- 
tices followed in other governmental activities, 
lead to the conclusion that school business man- 
agement in most communities is probably super- 
ior to the management of other publicly con- 
ducted work. 

The superior budgets produced in school sys- 
tems are frequently better done than the budgets 
of other departments of a city. Accounting for 
expenditures in public education has been 
greatly improved in recent years and probably 
is superior to the accounting practices of many 
other city departments. School-building pro- 
grams compare favorably with the surveys 
which propose the extension of physical facil- 
ities for highways, sanitary purposes, or parks. 
School income is as well managed as the incomes 
handled in the fields of other public activities. 
In spite of this rather favorable position which 
school business management has taken in the 
realm of public affairs, it, nevertheless, is highly 
essential that much more significant progress be 
made in the near future. 


_— 


*Paper read before a meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Minneapolis, Minn., February 28, 1933. 


The need for this improvement has stood out 
glaringly enough during the past few years. Un- 
precedented losses of school funds in bank 
failures, the total lack of financial reserves to 
tide over any of the problems of the emergency, 
and the delay of business management in ad- 
vancing income programs which at least might 
have taken care of some of our educational 
needs, are evidences of the disregard which busi- 
ness management has had for some of its more 
salient problems. It is not being argued here 
that all of the problems of maintaining a public- 
school system at its highest level could have 
been solved by superior business procedures. 
The position is taken, however, that those re- 
sponsible for the administration of the business 
aspects of many of our school systems have not 
fully accepted the opportunities for rendering 
service. It is clear that many of those operating 
in the field of business administration are ade- 
quately equipped to promote the program of a 
rising market but are not so well prepared to 
serve over a period of decline. 


Shall School Business be Unified? 


There are two very clearly defined opinions 
concerning the place which the business admin- 
istration of schools occupies in the organization 
plan for the administration of a school system. 
There are those who argue for a unit system of 
administration, with the problems of business 
administration handled directly under the su- 
pervision of a superintendent of schools and by 
an assistant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs. According to this argument, the super- 
intendent of schools is the chief executive of- 
ficer, the school budget is one prepared by the 
executive personnel under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, and all subsidiary 
aspects of business management are handled by 
the business personnel directly responsible to 
and reporting to the superintendent of schools. 

There are those who argue that the respons- 
ibilities in business administration should paral- 
lel those in the educational administration of a 
school system. The exponents of this dual sys- 
tem of administration place the chief responsi- 
bilities for business management under the di- 
rection of a business manager or business direc- 
tor who is directly responsible to and who re- 
ports to the board of education. 

There are variations of both of these types 
of business administration as they have been 
here described. Business management in the case 
of dual and multiple systems of administration 
may tend to become narrowed down to the 
mechanics of the business functions. This may 
also be true of the unit system of business ad- 
ministration, although, where there is a single 
responsibility for the promotion of education 
and the promotional program is related defi- 
nitely to all of the aspects of financing the pro- 
gram, the chances are that broader concepts of 
business management will be found operating. 
Such generalizations about the two types of busi- 
ness administration may be somewhat unfair. It 
is probably true, however, that in the main the 
business administration of schools in cities 
throughout the United States is thought of 
largely as the saving of sums here and there, 
the curtailment of programs which are not tra- 
ditionally acceptable, and the reduction of ex- 
penses by the “watchdog” of the treasury. 
Many analyses of the kind of programs that 
have been carried on by the so-called “watch- 
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dog” leave the impression that real educational 
success is not the end sought. 


A Narrow Lay Attitude 


‘When the layman analyzes the needs of ad- 
ministration in a school system, he most fre- 
quently thinks of business management in this 
narrow sense. A lay group recently surveying a 
city school system desired to include the ap- 
pointment of a business manager as one of their 
chief recommendations. The argument was that 
he would handle the financial aspects of the 
school program, that he would save money, and 
that he could be relied upon to tighten up on 
the purse. This lay group’s concept was that any 
so-called business man might be able to take 
care of these details. Whether such a man was 
familiar with the educational program or not, 
did not seem to be essential. Questions were 
not asked whether a business man who had 
proved so successful in business would be will- 
ing to undertake this service or whether it would 
be necessary to select the individual who had 
suffered business reverses and therefore was 
free to practice on the school budget. This lay 
group’s attitude toward the whole problem of 
business management was based largely upon 
the unfair and unjustifiable distrust which the 
general lay public has in the business ability of 
the schoolman, as well as upon a very limited 
concept of what constitutes good school business 
administration and the training and experience 
which are necessary if efficient service is to be 
rendered in this field. 

The problems in school business administra- 
tion are changing constantly and are multiply- 
ing rapidly. There was a time in the develop- 
ment of school systems when the chief functions 
of business administration could be served by 
close buying and good judgments with respect 
to the services rendered. School business admin- 
istration concerned itself very little with the 
problems connected with the sources of revenue, 
the ability of the community to finance the pro- 
gram which the people desired, or the relation- 
ship between city planning and the development 
of school-building programs. In these broader 
fields of administration, the superintendent of 
schools and his educational staff furnished the 
leadership to a large degree. The broadening of 
the scope of the educational program has been 
forced upon the school system because of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. The change 
in the forms and distribution of wealth has 
brought to the fore new taxing problems and 
new methods of apportionment of funds. The 
rank and file of school business administrators 
throughout the country have played significant 
parts in the advancement of these two pro- 
grams. The educational forces have in large 
measure provided the initial leadership. 


A Broader Viewpoint Needed 


In the years directly ahead, the demands of 
public education will draft the services of the 
business administration of the schools of the 
country to serve more definitely and more cour- 
ageously in these newer and broader aspects of 
financing and management. The day when 
school business administration was limited 
merely to the handling of details has gone by. 
With it has gone the idea that there can be a 
dual system of administration in any school 
system where the educator is striving to relate 
the educational program to child and adult 
needs so that society may be completely served; 
and the business administrator is endeavoring to 
curtail expenditures without a complete recog- 
nition of the function of public education in a 
changing society. In the measurement of the effi- 
ciency of business administration in any one 
school system, the first criterion which should 
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be applied is this: Does the school business 
management recognize the growth and trends 
in public education, the reliance which society 
places upon public education for its own ad- 
vancement, and the need for adequately financ- 
ing this developing institution rather than de- 
nying it the means of subsistence? School busi- 
ness management which has acquired the broad- 
er vision of the purposes of public education will 
insist upon a unit system of administrative con- 
trol so that public education may be advanced 
because of the broader financial responsibilities 
which business management is willing to as- 
sume. 

For a long period of years the National So- 
ciety of Public-School Business Officials and 
subdivisions of the Department of Superintend- 
ence have presented programs which have con- 
cerned themselves with the business administra- 
tion of schools. There are hundreds of officers 
working in this field in school systems through- 
out the United States. The education which they 
have had, the experience which they have un- 
dergone, and the kind of research which they 
have conducted have all tended to broaden the 
scope of their work. At one time they were 
merely trouble-shooters. Today they have be- 
come entrepreneurs. They should be the ever- 
constant assistants to the chief executives who 
are striving to build programs which will meet 
the ever-changing educational needs of the com- 
munity. Business management which does not 
conceive of itself as a service organization, func- 
tioning in the broad fields of economics and tax- 
ation as well as in the narrower fields of train- 
ing a janitor or of reducing a service cost, has 
certainly not kept pace with the times nor has 
it accepted all of the opportunities which have 
been lying in its path. 


Long-Pull Business Program Essential 


A survey of the business administration of 
many school systems in various parts of the 
United States has resulted in the opinion that 
in most school systems no unity has been de- 
veloped in the program of business administra- 
tion. In many school systems such administra- 
tion is purely a haphazard thing. The affair of 
the hour is handled as it arises. The telephone 
rings and the business act is performed. The 
board of education raises a question and the 
few facts that are available produce only partial 
solution. The representatives of business admin- 
istration in every school system should lay out 
plans to cover the entire scope of the services 
which may be rendered. The program of busi- 
ness administration which can be best justified 
in any city is one of thorough organization in 
which the types of services to be rendered are 
definitely outlined and the instructions for 
carrying out these services are thoroughly 
known. 

The incidental nature of the work done in 
business administration is well illustrated in 
many school systems by the primitive form of 
budget which is utilized, the casual nature of 
the insurance program, or the insecurity at- 
tendant upon the management of school funds. 
A perusal of ten or fifteen comprehensive school 
surveys leaves the impression that, although the 
business administration of schools frequently 
sits in council, reviewing the work of teacher, 
supervisor or principal, the work of business 
administration lacks that integrating character- 
istic which seems frequently to pervade the work 
of a teacher or the work of any other educational 
representative. It is probably true that no other 
phase of school administration can profit so 
much by the pooling of group judgments of its 
competent members or by the subjection of its 
procedures to research analysis as the field of 
business management. Standards should be fur- 
ther developed, procedures and techniques more 
clearly defined and practices more definitely im- 
proved. Those ten or fifteen school systems in 
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the United States which have developed the 
most effective programs of business management 
should be used as guides in the advancement 
of this program. 


Sixteen Points of Business Efficiency 


To assist in the measurement of the efficiency 
of the business aspects of a school system, a 
checking list or score card for business admin- 
istration has been developed. The purposes of 
this score card have been to provide for a unity 
of concept concerning what constitutes the work 
of business administration in any school system. 
The score card is divided into sixteen subdivi- 
sions as follows: 

1. The Control of Education—under which 
topic are discussed the business relationships of the 
board of education, the business activities of the 
board, and the relationships between the superin- 
tendent of schools and those directly in charge of 
business affairs. 

2. Personnel of Business Management — includ- 
ing its organization, its qualifications, the definite- 
ness of assignments, the character of the work done, 
and the character of the salary schedule in force. 

3. Income Management. Here are discussed the 
programs of taxation, the income from all types of 
sources, the financing plan for the period directly 
ahead, as well as the controls exercised in assuring 
and conserving income. 

4. Budgetary Procedure. The responsibility for 
the budget, the character of the document, the 
justification for its items, and the responsibility for 
its administration are rightly considered under this 
item. . 

5. Financial Accounting. The recognition of the 
needs in this field, the completeness of the system 
used, the accuracy of the work done, and the char- 
acter of the financial statements issued are perti- 
nent elements in this field. 

6. Payment for Service. Here it is recognized 
that there shall be a definite procedure for the 
authorization and making of payment for each and 
every type of purchased service. The mechanics 
of the program and its operation are measurable 
under this item. 

7. Protection of Property and Personnel. Here 
business management would include all of the safe- 
guards which are essential for the protection of 
property and the lives of those who utilize the 
property. Insurance in all of its forms as well as 
retirement protection for those who have served the 
school system are rated under this item. 

8. The Administration of Supplies and Equip- 
ment. The degree to which business management 
has paid attention to all aspects of this problem 
may be definitely checked against under this item 
of the score card. 

9. Property Accounting —its scope, and the 
methods employed in the development of this ac- 
counting are factors considered here. 

10. The Building Program. The degree to which 
a complete building program has been organized, 
and the standards set up for each aspect of the 
service may be definitely checked against under 
this item. The specifications, both educational and 
censtructional, for the school plant, the determina- 
tion of the contractual relationships that should 
exist with architect, contractors, and other workers 
in this field, and the safeguarding of all contractual 
obligations are among the many factors which must 
be evaluated in this part of business management. 


Bond Issues 


11. The Management of Long-Time Obligations. 
Business management can no longer be content with 
the consideration of this problem in isolation. The 
community-indebtedness problem has become most 
definitely related to the aspects of financing the 
current expenditure for education as well as of the 
other programs in the development of municipal- 
ities. Business management should be anxious to 
determine if its knowledge of its local situation is 
adequate to enable it to render the greatest service 
to its community. 

12. Maintenance and Operation of Plant. The 
recent survey of this aspect of school business man- 
agement made by Mr. George F. Womrath and his 
associates in the city of Chicago indicate the possi- 
bilities of progress which may be made in this field. 
Business management must learn to follow here the 
principles which scientific research has laid down. 
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13. Safeguards for School Funds. Illustrations 
of mismanagement in this field are being brought 
frequently to the fore through the press and 
through investigations. Setting up standards for 
safeguarding school monies is one of the important 
functions of school business management. Carry. 
ing those standards into actual practice is the 
responsibility which school business management 
cannot ignore. There is no single criterion in this 
field which is so important as that business man- 
agement should assure itself that the greatest num- 
ber of cents of the taxpayer’s dollar go directly 
into productive educational processes. Losses due 
to ineffective bonds, to unwise selection of deposi- 
tories, to inadequate audits, and to a disregard of 
trust obligations reflect seriously upon the char- 
acter of school business administration. 

Three other aspects of this rating device for the 
adequacy of the local business management pro- 
gram are concerned with the management of cafe- 
terias, the character of the local research or survey 
program which is being carried on with respect to 
business management, and the general nature and 
efficiency of office management in the various parts 
of the school system. 


Business and Educational Progress 


This checking device for business manage- 
ment thus includes all of those phases of admin- 
istration in which the business relations must 
be definitely associated with the educational 
program. The sixteen major items of this score 
card, with their many subdivisions, have been 
expressed in terms of standards which furnish 
the basis for the rating of business management 
in any school system. These standards? are in 
large measure the combination of expert opin- 
ion, the results of research, and survey judg- 
ments concerning desirable practices. Such 
practices may be conceived as the core of prin- 
ciples according to which the business manage- 
ment of any school system might be developed. 
The subdivisions of the items of the score card 
may be recombined by others who become in- 
terested in furnishing the means for a compre- 
hensive analysis of these phases of administra- 
tion. The main objective, however, in any such 
outline of standards should be to provide an 
overview comprehensive enough to include every 
aspect of the program. When the officers in 
school business administration, whether they are 
operating under a unit or a dual system of ad- 
ministration, begin to subject their entire pro- 
gram to the scrutiny of this type of analysis, it 
may be expected that wide advancement will be 
made in this field of administration. 

In conclusion, it should be recognized that 
the status of school business management is 
changing. Its responsibilities are increasing. The 
workers in this field should become thoroughly 
cognizant of the changes which have taken place 
and the necessity for adjusting attitudes and 
programs to conform to the new educational 
needs. Business management may become more 
efficient to the degree that it analyzes its com- 
plete program of service, sets up standards of 
practice for each branch of service, and con- 
stantly subjects practices to further analysis. 

Unity of concept concerning the work of busi- 
ness administration is exceedingly important. 
That business management which prides itself 
upon achievement in a particular field should 
be careful that by so doing it is not also con- 
demning its practices in other branches of serv- 
ice. The business management of a school sys- 
tem is no stronger than its weakest part. An 
inadequate program in one aspect of service 
may tend to be reflected throughout in the serv- 
ices rendered. The years directly ahead will 
most certainly bring about improvement in 
many aspects of school business practices. The 
earnest purpose of the workers in this field 
should be to secure as widespread a distribution 
of these improvements as is humanly possible. 





1Engelhardt, N. L.. Score Card and Standards for the Business 
Administration of a School System. Mimeographed. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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School-Board Heads 
Who are Making History in American Education 


J. GC. HARDIN 


President, Board of Education, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 


Mr. J. C. Hardin is serving his twelfth year 
as a member of the board of education, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, and his fourth year as 
chairman of the board. He, with the group of 
six others who have served with him, has given 
cheerfully of his time and business ability to 
the development of the school system. His pro- 
gressive outlook, his unusual but conservative 
optimism, and his belief in public education 
have characterized his leadership in the com- 
munity’s biggest and most important enterprise. 

Mr. Hardin is a native son of South Carolina, 
a graduate of Wofford College, class of 1909. 
He was elected mayor of Rock Hill in 1915 and 





MR. J. C. HARDIN 
President, Board of Education, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


served for one term, is past president of the 
Kiwanis Club, and a leader in fraternal organ- 
izations. Mr. Hardin is president of the Rock 
Hill Body Company which has specialized in 
the building of school busses for ten years. 


WM. ARTHUR REILLY 


Chairman, Boston School Committee, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The youngest chairman of the oldest school 
committee in the United States — this is one of 
the many distinctions held by Chairman Wm. 
Arthur Reilly, of the Boston School Committee. 
Born in Boston in 1903, and a graduate of Bos- 
ton College, Chairman Reilly brings to the 
school committee the viewpoint of the business 
man. He is manager of a large music-publishing 
company. Due in a large measure to the busi- 
ness acumen and scientific management of Mr. 
Reilly, Boston for the first time in many years 
has been able to reduce its current expenses be- 
low the level of previous years without curtail- 
ing its school activities. 

Chairman Reilly’s horizon is wider than busi- 
ness and schools, for he is very active in civic 
and fraternal organizations. He has been dis- 
trict committeeman of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
\ca, director of the Junior Red Cross, chairman 
of the Boston Unemployment Committee, and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Roosevelt-for- 
President Campaign Committee. 





The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 








The years that Mr. Reilly has served on the 
Boston School Committee will always stand out 
as years of fruitful activity in Boston’s school- 
house-construction program. During his term of 
office, 24 new school buildings or additions were 
erected in Boston, making it possible to reduce 
the number of portables from 200 to less than 
85 in spite of a growing school population. He 
has been instrumental in reducing the cost of 
equipment and machinery in the trade depart- 
ments of our schools without impairing the effi- 
ciency of trade courses. 

One of Chairman Reilly’s outstanding contri- 
butions to the public schools has been the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Radio School of the Air. 
This innovation was established without adding 
to the school expenditures. Through the courtesy 
of local broadcasting stations, radio facilities 
were made available without charge. Radio in- 
struction has been given by the regular class- 
room teachers of Boston. 

Chairman Reilly is a modest young man, 
wholesome in appearance, sincere in his speech 
and actions, and honest and courageous in his 
opinions. He strikes no poses; assumes no atti- 
tudes. You feel confidence in him from the first. 
He is kindly in reproof, tenacious in his convic- 
tions, and alert and enthusiastic in the execution 
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Chairman, School Committee, 
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of his duties. He is a type of school committee- 
man of whom Boston may well be proud. 


B. C. SMITH 


President, Board of Education, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Mr. B. C. Smith was appointed a member of 
the board of education of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
September, 1929, to fill the unexpired term of 
Wm. Luening, deceased. In January, 1930, Mr. 
Smith was unanimously elected president of the 
board and has held that position continuously 
to the present time. 

Mr. Smith assumed this responsibility with a 
broad background in business, civic, and com- 
munity life. For four years he was captain of 
the State Militia Company, served as an alder- 
man for twelve years, a member of the board 
of directors of the Y.M.C.A., and a member of 





MR. B. C. SMITH 
President, Board of Education, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


the executive board of the Boy Scouts. He is a 
director of the Batavian Bank and La Crosse 
Trust Company. In addition to his own manu- 
facturing business, in which he has been en- 
gaged for over 35 years, he has been called upon 
several times to act as trustee and adviser in 
large commercial and manufacturing businesses 
in the city. 

Mr. Smith states his policy in few words, “Effi- 
cient and economic administration of the pub- 
lic schools. A dollar’s service for every dollar 
spent.”’ He distinguishes between business econ- 
omy and false economy. He realizes the respon- 
sibility that rests upon the board of education 
in directing the schools of the city, knowing 
that the schools are a basic factor in the life of 
the city, nation, and the boys and girls. It is 
his policy that decisions should not be reached 
without deliberation and careful study. He is 
fortunate in being able to realize that changes 
necessarily come in school service in this rapidly 
developing and changing world. Adjustments in 
schoolwork and curriculum have been necessary 
to meet the many problems that are facing the 
boys and girls of this age. Mr. Smith’s admin- 
istration is revealing a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the boys and girls of the city of La 
Crosse and at the same time he is guardian of 
the taxpayer’s dollar. 
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Do That Schoolhouse Painting NOW 


George M. Hopkinson, Formerly Architect of the Cleveland Board of Education' 


There exists a great opportunity for school 
authorities to render a service for the relief of 
the depression, by starting to do immediately 
all the maintenance painting of school build- 
ings which has been neglected during the past 
three years. 

Conservative estimates indicate that there are 
more than one million classrooms in the United 
States, the walls and ceilings of which should 
be painted. This means that between fifteen and 
twenty million dollars should be expended and 
put into circulation for work that is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation and cleanliness 
of school structures. 

Why not proceed? Every school executive and 
every school-board member realizes that practi- 
cally no painting of this kind has been done 
during the past three years. And every school- 
board member and executive further realizes 
that the first cry for cutting expenses is the 
demand that the item of painting be eliminated 
from the maintenance and operating budget as 
an alleged economy. But, is it an economy to 
make such a cut? No, far from it. Every year 
of delay in exterior painting of school buildings 
means more expense in connection with the 
repair and replacement of wood sash and doors, 
and serious consequences in connection with the 
deterioration of exterior metal. When the 
damage goes beyond a certain point, due to the 
neglect of necessary maintenance painting, large 
amounts of money must be expended to replace 
items chargeable to capital accounts. Truly, 
a very serious matter. 


Frequent Painting Pays 


No schoolroom interior should be allowed to 
run more than three years without repainting, 
unless a very bad condition is to be tolerated; 
under no circumstances, can exterior painting 
be allowec to run this length of time, without 
serious structural injury to a school building. 

School boards should decide to go ahead with 
interior painting work immediately, so as to 
provide employment during this period of 
depression. The statement will be made, how- 
ever, in answer to this suggestion, that it is im- 
possible to do interior painting and to carry on 
schoolwork at the same time. Of course, this is 
not true because painting has been done very 
many times during the winter, and without any 
trouble to either the painters or the teachers. 
Painting can be successfully carried on during 
the school year, by stipulating that, say, four 
classrooms are to be released to the painters at 
a time and that the painters are to concentrate 
their efforts in these rooms only. After the 
completion of these rooms, four more rooms 
may be released by the principal, and so on, 
until the job in the building has been completed. 

There are no drawbacks to this procedure, 
and any progressive principal will codperate 
one hundred per cent in view of the fact that 
the final result will be a clean and sanitary 
building in which it is a pleasure to work. 


Three Painting Problems 

Because so much painting will have to be 
done in the near future, it is timely to consider 
the commonly met problems of painting, what 
pitfalls are to be looked for, and how to get 
good results out of the most controversial job 
connected with the maintenance of school 
structures. 

Some of the main points of controversy are: 

1. How should painting work be done? By 
contract, or by the employment of direct labor 
by the board? 


‘Member of the firm of W. L. Stoddard and G. M. Hopkinson, 
Associate Architects of New York City. 


2. How should the purchase of paints be 
specified? By describing the required ingredients 
and quality, or by specifying a brand name, 
and results to be attained? 

3. What colors should be used for the paint- 
ing of the classrooms? 

To take the last question first, we can do no 
better than to take the advice contained in the 
rules issued by the New York State Board of 
Regents, which board has the statutory power 
to issue rules and regulations in connection with 
school buildings in the state: 

“Tt is recommended in painting the walls and 
ceilings of classrooms, study halls, and corridors 
that cream, light buff, light tan, or similar colors 
be selected; and that ceilings be of a light shade 
of color used on the wall (lightened by adding 
white). Water paints should not be used, as 
they spot easily and are quickly soiled. To 
avoid glare, an oil paint that will dry with a 
dull, flat, or semiflat finish is desirable.” 

The foregoing requirements are very good 
advice and should be followed by all school dis- 
tricts in every section of the country. The 
reason is that the proportion of light reflected 
by walls and ceilings has an important bearing 
on both natural and artificial lighting. The re- 
flecting coefficients of dark green and gray is 
below 50 per cent, while that of lighter colors 
ranges from 65 to 95 per cent. 


How to Specify Paint? 

When we consider the question how painting 
should be specified, we enter a most contro- 
versial field. The writer has awarded contracts 
for painting work according to every conceiv- 
able plan and to the extent of over a million 
dollars during the past decade. During this time, 
innumerable questions have come to light that 
have materially assisted him in forming an opin- 
ion as to the best manner of disposing of this 
complicated problem. There are two basic ways 
of writing the painting specifications: First, by 
mentioning no particular brand of paint to be 
used, but stating that the paint is to be fur- 
nished in accordance with the given formula; 
in other words, exactly how much and what 
kind of pigment, and how much and what kind 
of vehicle, and other ingredients the paint shall 
contain. Second, by directing the use of a good 
make or brand of paint. 

Arguments can be found both for and against 
these two fundamental ways of specifying paint, 
but in the opinion of the writer, taking all facts 
into consideration, the best results can be 
obtained by using a brand name. The following 
is the main reason for offering this method: 
By specifying a formula, the school board sets 
itself up as an expert and tries to take the 
place of a highly technical paint manufacturer. 
Neither the members of the board nor its repre- 
sentatives can know enough about paint to 
qualify as such an expert. Furthermore, by 
seeking to qualify as a paint expert, the board 
of education must assume the responsibility for 
the results of the finished paint work, for the 
simple reason that no court of law will uphold 
a board if a court action results through the 
refusal of the board to accept work. 

It is not possible to dictate to a paint manu- 
facturer how he shall make his paint and then 
expect him to take the responsibility for the 
results obtained in the finished job. 


Specifying Brands 
Some opponents to the idea of definitely 
specifying “brands” of paint have argued that 
the school board is likely to get a cheapened 
quality of a brand. If this should happen, the 
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board of education need not accept the job, be- 
cause the paint manufacturer has had full 
leeway to make a good quality of paint. If he 
has failed in this respect, the responsibility js 
entirely his own and the school board can hold 
him to it. Of course, care must be taken to elim- 
inate from the brands specified all products of 
“fly-by-night” paint manufacturers. With even 
a little experience very little difficulty is had in 
picking out the few manufacturers who have 
always made durable paint and who can be 
relied upon not to depart from their stand- 
ards, regardless of competition or anything else, 
School officials will not go far wrong if they 
use the paints of the high-class manufacturers 
and if they insist that their mechanics follow 
the directions on the can. 

A case came to the attention of the writer 
a few years ago, when there was a difference of 
opinion between the head of the school-building 
maintenance bureau and the head of the archi- 
tectural bureau of the board of education in 
one of our large cities. The maintenance man 
insisted that the paint be bought according to 
a formula, and the architect -urged the use of 
brand names, with the result that a contract 
for one building included the specification of 
a formula, and the contract for another build- 
ing simply listed several brand names. The 
finishing job in the building which used the 
“formula” way turned out badly and when 
the contractor threatened suit to collect for his 
bill, the work had to be accepted, because it 
was feared that the courts would pass judgment 
in the contractor’s favor. The “brand” method 
job turned out well on this particular occasion 
and was promptly accepted. It cannot be 
argued that this will always be the case, but 
whenever a painting job has been condemned 
for performance defects, work specified by 
brand names has never had to be accepted. 

Of course, the brand specifications contain 
many stipulations of performance, workman- 
ship, and results. These are too lengthy to 
discuss here, but they are necessary to get the 
results which school boards desire. 


Contracts versus Day Labor 


Shall the paint be purchased direct, and 
applied by school-board employees, or shall 
contracts be awarded to outside painters? This 
question is often raised, and many school 
authogities believe that better and more lasting 
results will be had when board employees are 
engaged for the work. It is held that these 
employees will not thin down the paint and will 
apply the material in a more careful, pains- 
taking manner. 

In the writer’s opinion, the direct-labor 
method costs more money and cannot be justi- 
fied. The proper procedure is to award contracts 
under proper specifications and supervision, and 
to accept only work which has been done as 
specified. 

Should paint be sprayed on, or should the 
hand-brush method of application be used? 
Repeated experience has proved that the spray 
method is just as satisfactory as the hand 
method and results in just as good a finish job. 
In various parts of the country, however, the 
labor unions have been very active in obstruct- 
ing the use of the spray method of applying 
paint. They claim that lead poisoning results 
more quickly, and that spraying is otherwise 
injurious to the health of the workman. There 
is evidence that the spray method saves con- 
siderable money and time. If, however, the 
claims of the labor unions can be substantiated, 


an open question arises as to the method. 
(Concluded on Page 58) 
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Is RESEARCH an Expense ? 


Everett B. Sackett, Balboa Heights, Panama Canal Zone 


A chemist in a maze of retorts and tangled 
tubing, a spectacled scholar nosing through 
dusty volumes far back in the stacks of a great 
library, reams of paper burdened with tables of 
countless figures and mystifying components of 
the Greek alphabet —such are the pictures 
called to mind by the word research. Such, in- 
deed, is research; that is, the kind of research 
referred to as “pure” research. And that is the 
kind of research which has contributed so gen- 
erously to lightening the fogs of ignorance which 
have prevented man from seeing how to control 
the forces of nature and himself. 

Because of the common conception of 
research, which is accurate enough, it is un- 
fortunate, in view of the present financial 
status of the country, that the school officers 
known as directors of research have been so 
named. When all sorts of temporary (let us 
hope) dodges are being resorted to in an en- 
deavor to balance school budgets, it is but 
natural that questioning eyes should be cast 
upon a department the title of which suggests 
deferred rather than immediate _ returns. 
Although the good director of research in a city 
school system does arrange to make worth-while 
contributions to the science of education, he is 
primarily not a researcher. Rather, he is a 
technical adviser or, to use a roughly synon- 
omous term more common in America, an 
efficiency expert. His contributions to the 
science of education are secondary; his first 
task is to apply to the local system and to bring 
to the attention of other members of the staff 
the findings and techniques of the science of 
education discovered elsewhere. 


Research Problems Common 


Although superintendents, even the best ones, 
often have not mastered the techniques of edu- 
cational research; in cities of small or moderate 
size, a live and well-trained superintendent, 
possessing an adequate and efficient clerical 
staff, could perform many of the tasks per- 
formed by a director of research — if he did not 
have to perform, first of all, the duties of the 
superintendent. The routine duties of the super- 
intendent, however, cannot be delayed. The in- 
vestigations and experimentations rightly per- 
formed by the director of research can generally 
be put off for a few days. The natural conse- 
quence is that the work of a research nature 
is continually delayed by the busy superinten- 
dent so that in the end only a small part of it 
is done at all. 

Every school system is confronted by prob- 
lems demanding solution. There are, for 
example, the perennial problems of enrollment 
trends, grade classification, finance, problem 
pupils, examinations, curriculum revision, the 
training of teachers in service, and so on. The 
lack of a research department does not mean 
that nothing is done about these things, for that 
1s impossible. Decisions must be made. But 
without a research department decisions are 
usually made without proper study. The facts 
affecting the local situation are not carefully 
gathered and digested; the literature telling how 
Similar problems have been solved in various 
other places is not thoroughly searched. In nine 
cases out of ten the decision of the superin- 
tendent or principal is the same as or the 
Opposite of that made by him when faced with 
a roughly similar situation in Podunk Center 
where he served his first year as administrator. 
the decision may be excellent and then again 
lt may not. The person making it does not 
know, neither do the other members of the staff. 

he questions of the board of education and of 





Is educational research an expense which can 
logically be eliminated during the period of de- 
pression? Certainly academic research is not the 
function of city school systems, but practical re- 
search, the kind discussed by the writer, is an 
essential of any well-considered administrative 
program. The writer gives ample evidence that 
such research is not an expense but a real source 
of economy both educationally and financially. 

—Editor. 








the community may prove embarrassing. The 
problems confronting a school administration 
are too important to the future of the pupils 
and of the community to be settled by snap 
judgment or by philosophical debate. Even the 
most skillful and painstaking research cannot 
give a categorical answer to many school prob- 
lems. To ask the members of the staff to act on 
important decisions not based on adequate re- 
search saps their confidence. To guide the edu- 
cation of young Americans by such decisions is 
to deny them that best in education which is 
their heritage. 


Services of a Director 


A director of research does more, of course, 
than to supply evidence to assist in the solution 
of problems referred to him by other members 
of the staff. Although every good member of a 
school staff watches for new ideas and new evi- 
dence regarding old ideas, it is the director of 
research who is distinctly charged with this 
task. Being less engaged in the actual doing of 
routine things, he has more time to devote to 
the study of current professional literature. To 
those members of the staff who do keep up with 
the development in their fields, he brings devel- 
opments in other fields which may have some 
application to their problems. To those who un- 
fortunately are satisfied with a minimum of 
professional study, he makes readily available 
the most important materials. 

Another fruit of the comparative detachment 
of the director of research is the impersonal eye 
with which he is able to survey the activities of 
the other members of the staff. It often is the 
person sitting back and observing who is the 
first to see where desirable changes may be 
made. The activities of the director of research 
in encouraging professional study and in ques- 
tioning adopted procedures are welcomed by the 
live members of the staff. The complacent ones 
are not always so enthusiastic, but the activities 
of the director of research by disturbing their 
stagnation makes them less costly to the school 
system. 

So far this discussion has been general, the 
sort of discussion looked upon with suspicion by 
science. Directors of research, engaged in crit- 
ical observation of other departments of the 
school system, have neglected to direct their 
critical glances to the mirror. Though the writer 
is unable to cite a study summarizing and evalu- 
ating the activities of a number of directors of 
research, he has kept records of his own activ- 
ities which he offers as evidence of what may 
reasonably be expected of a department of re- 
search. He offers this record as the record of an 
average accomplishment. There doubtless have 
been directors of research who have done less, 
and there surely have been some who have done 
more. The record covers the first two years of 
the writer’s incumbency, and likewise the first 
two years of a department of research in the 
particular school system. 


A Two Years’ Record 


The writer finds that his time has been dis- 
tributed approximately as follows among four 
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groups of activities: measurement and adjust- 
ment of pupils, 50 per cent; curriculum making 
and supervision, 16 per cent; administration, 
23 per cent; and miscellaneous, 11 per cent. 
About 10 per cent of the writer’s time devoted to 
the measurement and adjustment of pupils has 
been given to working with tests made within 
the system; about 60 per cent to the adminis- 
tration, scoring, and interpretation of standard 
tests; and about 30 per cent to the adjustment 
of pupils. 

In the paragraphs that follow, everything not 
specifically credited to someone else was done 
by the writer in his capacity of director of 
research — generally, of course, in consultation 
with other members of the staff. 

Little has been done with local tests in the 
first six grades. In the junior and senior high 
schools, however, all semester examinations have 
been edited and in some instances significantly 
changed. A comprehensive program for the 
betterment of these examinations has been in- 
augurated. To carry this program through with- 
out undue expenditure of time and energy re- 
quires time, but the examinations are being 
steadily improved. In the end far better exam- 
inations will result with less time required of 
teachers in their preparation. As a practical 
result, the amount of mimeographing required 
for examinations at the end of each semester 
has already been cut approximately in half. 

Whereas the effort on local tests has been 
directed principally to the secondary school, the 
opposite is true of the work with standard tests, 
which have been used principally in the first 
eight grades. This testing has been the basis of 
the program for improving the adjustment of 
instruction to the needs of the individual child. 
The first step in the adjustment program was 
the setting up of policies to guide the grade 
placement of the pupils. Next was studying the 
test records of the individual pupils on the 
initial testing program. The individual test rec- 
ords were charted on individual classification 
cards purchased from an educational publish- 
ing house. These cards were not entirely satis- 
factory, consequently a card was printed locally 
which provides for a continuous graphic record 
of test results for a pupil from grade one 
through grade eight. To facilitate the entry of 
test records on these cards, the writer devised 
and built in a high-school shop a machine which 
enables a clerk to chart nearly as many test rec- 
ords in an hour as required a seven-hour day 
with the use of a table of norms. 


Special Promotions Facilitated 


After the individual classification cards had 
been completed, each was examined to deter- 
mine if the grade status of the pupil should be 
changed. This is repeated every spring. In two 
years, 140 successful special promotions were 
made under this plan. This was a saving to the 
system of 140 pupil-years of instruction. At the 
1932 Canal Zone cost of $116 per pupil, the 
apparent saving was $16,240. For the two years 
previous to the establishment of a department 
of research, there was but one special pro- 
motion. Failures in the first six grades for two 
years before the establishment of a department 
of research averaged 13.5 per cent, during the 
next two years they averaged only 4.7 per cent. 
To balance a quarter of the special promotions 
were 35 demotions. Even if the $16,240 appar- 
ent saving is cut approximately a third to $11,- 
000, it still covers the salaries for two years of 
the director of research and his full-time clerk. 

Putting a child in the proper grade is one 
rough adjustment of instruction to his needs. 
The next step is to fit the work in the various 
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subjects as closely as possible to the pupil’s 
preparation and ability. To assist in this, the 
teachers were supplied with an “individual ad- 
justment record” card. On this they copied the 
chart of the pupil’s most recent testing. There 
was provision on the card for recording adjust- 
ments made in each subject. 

Problem pupils always demand more than 
their share of time and attention. An attempt 
was made to reduce this waste and to assist in 
making a better adjustment for the problem 
child by collecting and digesting data on each 
such child. 


Curriculum-Revision Program Succeeds 


As chairman of the curriculum council, in co- 
Operation with other members of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staffs, plans were made 
for a thorough curriculum-revision program. To 
set these plans, a manual of curriculum revision 
was prepared, which was put in the hands of all 
teachers. When the program got under way, the 
writer helped to correlate the work of the two 
assistant superintendents who were in direct 
charge of most of the production committees. In 
addition, he was in direct charge of several com- 
mittees himself. To supply the curriculum com- 
mittees with the latest literature in their various 
fields necessitated the ordering of professional 
books, pamphlets, and courses of study. In ad- 
dition, an annotated bibliography of all avail- 
able material useful in the work was prepared 
and kept up-to-date by the addition of titles 
from current numbers of the principal profes- 
sional magazines. All materials prepared for 
mimeographing, except try-out editions of ele- 
mentary-school units, were edited. 

At the request of the superintendent, a mem- 
orandum was drawn up setting forth the need 
for a junior college in the Canal Zone, an es- 
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timate of the enrollment in such an institution 
and of the faculty and physical equipment nec- 
essary to accommodate such an enrollment, and 
a proposed curriculum. On the basis of this 
memorandum the governor of the canal author- 
ized the establishment of a junior college. 

The statistical material in the annual report 
of the superintendent to the governor of the 
canal has been planned and prepared. This ma- 
terial averaged four typed pages in the two re- 
ports preceding the establishment of a depart- 
ment of research and 24 pages in the two re- 
ports issued since. These additional statistics 
include material for which the director of re- 
search found a need in the conduct of his work. 


Other Services of the Director 


In the days before the depression ended such 
plans, there was prepared a new teacher-salary 
schedule. 

In connection with a building program, fore- 
casts of enrollments and the building facilities 
needed to care for these enrollments in one ele- 
mentary school and two high schools were made. 
Assistance was given in planning the two of 
these buildings that were built. 

In addition to acting as librarian of the sys- 
tem’s professional library, the principal contri- 
bution to the training of the teachers in service 
was in the fields of tests and measurements and 
in curriculum. The latter has already been dealt 
with. When the department of research was es- 
tablished, the only teachers in the system fa- 
miliar with the practical administration and in- 
terpretation of standard testswereythose who 
had had experience in the wor re coming 
to the system. Now virtually all of the teachers 
are passably competent in the administration 
and scoring of group tests. Some interpret them 
ably, others have progressed in this matter but 
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are not competent to do much independently, 
Much emphasis has been put on the individual 
needs of the pupils as revealed by the testing 
program. It seems a safe assumption that this 
has increased the awareness of the teachers of 
this important problem. 

In addition to meetings and the supervision 
of work with tests and test records, the prin- 
cipal means of getting this material before the 
teachers has been a monthly mimeographed 
bulletin, founded, edited, and written princi- 
pally by the director of research. 


Pupil Accounting 


A new system of pupil accounting has been 
devised, installed, and supervised. This new sys- 
tem supplies, in addition to the information 
formerly available, monthly figures on average 
daily attendance and on the sources and des- 
tinations of pupils entering and leaving the sys- 
tem. This is of particular importance in the 
Canal Zone because of an unusually fluid popu- 
lation, due principally to the presence in the 
community of large numbers of families in the 
military service. 

The foregoing recital is an indication of the 
types of problems a director of research attacks. 
Let it be repeated, this is offered as an average 
accomplishment. Much more is possible. The 
productivity of a good director of research is 
limited principally by the clerical assistance 
available to him and by the administrative du- 
ties assigned him. Theoretical justification of 
departments of research is abundant, but the 
practical accomplishments of such departments 
makes theoretical justification unnecessary. A 
department of research is not an expense but 
an investment that pays steady dividends from 
the first month. In these times of stress no size- 
able system can afford to be without one. 


The Benton Harbor Plan—An Economy Measure 


S. C. Mitchell, Superintendent of Schools 


More than four hundred courses are avail- 
able to the boys and girls of Benton Harbor 
through the correspondence department. The 
per-capita cost of instruction for this work 1s 
lower than that of any other department. Prac- 
tically all of the courses are directly vocational. 
With this number and variety, a boy or girl 
who wants to learn can get good training for 
almost anything he can think of. There is noth- 
ing complicated about the plan, as will be seen 
in the following paragraphs, and it may be used 
in any high school within reach of the mail. 


Teacher and Equipment 


The mechanical set-up in Benton Harbor 
consists of a special study room — set aside for 
the purpose — equipped with study desks, draw- 
ing tables, filing equipment, and a small refer- 
ence library. Nothing elaborate is needed. One 
teacher, called the director, is assigned for two 
hours each day to supervise the work. It hap- 
pens that there is an experienced manual-train- 
ing man in charge. He was chosen, not because 
of his manual-training experience — although 
it is helpful — but because of his sympathetic 
attitude toward students. Any teacher with a 
vision — man or woman —can do it success- 
fully. A special room is not necessary, although 
it is convenient with groups as large as we have 
here. There is no reason why this kind of ac- 
tivity cannot be carried on in the “assembly” 
room of the small high school and supervised 
by the principal or the teacher in charge. 


Method of Work 


Now, let us say that a student has chosen the 
course he desires — with the combined help of 
the director and his parents. Immediately, the 





Correspondence instruction has been a suc- 
cessful means of broadening the offerings of high 
schools. The successful techniques of the first 
school to introduce the plan are here described. 

—Editor. 





director writes to the correspondence school 
that can best furnish it, ordering several lessons, 
for that individual, to be sent at once. The stu- 
dent is enrolled on the books of the home-study 
school, but all correspondence between the 
school and the individual goes through the 
hands of the director. When the lesson material 
is ordered, he pays for it in advance just as he 
pays for his textbooks and instruction material 
in other high-school courses. This plan saves 
bookkeeping and it works satisfactorily. 

When it arrives, the first lesson is given to 
the student; he is assigned a desk and goes to 
work. He studies regularly each day at the same 
hour. Occasionally, he needs some help from the 
director in interpreting the text material. Les- 
sons come in pamphlet form, covering from 
thirty to one hundred or more pages. The last 
two or three are devoted usually to examination 
questions which the student answers in writing 
when he has completed his study of the text 
material. This paper is then given to the direc- 
tor who sends it to the correspondence school 
for correction. The next lesson is then taken up 
and the same process followed. When the cor- 
rected paper returns, it is given to the student 
for brief examination and then is handed to 
the director who places it in the file provided 
for the purpose. At the end of the month an 
itemized bill comes to the board of education, 
for lessons corrected to date, and it is paid along 
with other monthly bills. 


Please note that each student works inde- 
pendently of any others and proceeds through 
his course at his own best rate of speed, subject, 
of course, to frequent check-up by the director. 
No contact is made with the correspondence 
school for any course for any student. The co- 
Operating home-study schools have agreed to 
charge only on a unit basis and payment is 
made only for service rendered. A course may 
be terminated at any time or a student may 
change from one to another, if it seems advis- 
able to the director and the parents. The boy 
or girl who takes a course does not spend all 
of his time on it. Usually he carries three other 
high-school subjects at the same time. Credit 
toward graduation is given for correspondence 
work. 

Scope of Courses 


At present in Benton Harbor there are 136 
students enrolled in 22 different courses. They 
are listed as follows: 


Students 
EE. 20.6: keep eaed nex 15 
6 03 aid ah aw aw Big 14 
Mechanical drawing .......... 49 
0 Pee 2 
Business management......... 2 
Special mathematics .......... 5 
High-school subjects .......... 10 
Landscape gardening.......... 1 
Architectural drafting ........ 10 


CE 226.5 ben adne eens 6 
pach ee send eceeans 4 
SE GN 5 66 600%0046246 2 
ee 11 
Blue-print read’ng............ 2 
Ship drafting 3 
Cartooning 1 
Sheet-metal drafting .......... 1 
Civil service 4 
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ited aievek in eekonte 3 
Airplane engines.............. 9 
Powmpity theety ..... cc ccccess 3 
RE 3.665 00.0434 8i4sadnes 1 


The study period is sixty minutes long and 
the student pursues his work five days each 
week. At present there are 67 students in the 
room during one period and 71 during the other. 
While there are 22 courses represented above, 
there are more than 400 available. It is evident 
that there is practically no limit to the training 
advantages possible under the plan. Referring 
to the table, some points may be of interest. 

There are 49 students enrolled in mechanical 
drawing. Prior to this year a full-time instructor 
was employed to teach that subject. He no 
longer serves in that capacity, and all students 
in this subject are enrolled in the correspond- 
ence department. The quality of work done is 
of the highest type. 

Then students are enrolled in “high-school 
subjects.” Those subjects are not at present 
ofiered by the high school due to the small num- 
ber electing them. Again, the quality of work 
done is of the best. Regular high-school teach- 
ers correct the lessons. Some students are carry- 
ing more than one course. In a few special cases 
students do their work at home. 


Costs of Instruction 


Actual per-capita costs of instruction differ 
somewhat from time to time because of varia- 
tion in enrollments. An estimate of such costs 
for the year covering all departments of the 
high school has just been made (February, 
1933). 


a $23.95 
Home economics.......... lian 
Physical sciences.......... 14.60 
MiatHOMIAUICS 2 6 cess 12.92 
Foreign languates......... 11.28 
SGGial SCIENCES... 66k os css 11.23 
Natural sciences .......... 10.63 
NIGHUG! E066 666i csc sw 10.50 
Mois) —_— re 10.05 
EE bce ce bhe ree ns ous 9.26 
Correspondence .......... 7.01 


The method of computation is simple, though 
possibly not scientific. Nevertheless, these data 
serve as a rough basis of comparison for this 
purpose. A card is made out for each teacher, 
showing his annual salary, the work assigned to 
him each period of the day, and the number of 
students in each class. His salary, plus any ad- 
ditional instruction cost, is divided by the num- 
ber of periods employed per day. This gives 
the tetal instruction cost for each class. This 
cost, divided by the number of pupils for a 
given class, is taken as the per-capita instruc- 
tion cost for that group. An average of all such 
costs for a given department is used as the an- 
nual per-capita cost of instruction for that de- 
partment. 

Music and physical training have not been 
included in the list because of the irregularity 
of the teachers’ programs. 

The actual cost to the student varies with the 
type of course he takes. Obviously, some will 
be more expensive than others. At present this 
cost seems to run between one and five dollars 
for a semester of work. 


Correspondence Schools 


There are many correspondence schools do- 
ing business in the United States. We have all 
heard rumors of unfair and unscrupulous meth- 
ods employed by some of them. The writer has 
been unable to secure data to confirm any of 
those reports. However, a number of these in- 
stitutions saw a need for a code of uniform 
Standards and ethics for home-study schools 
and they formed, a few years ago, an associa- 
tion known as the National Home Study Coun- 
cil. This organization has its headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., under the efficient guidance 
of J. S. Noffsinger, Ph.D. (Columbia). Most of 
the better class of correspondence schools be- 
leng to the organization although one school 
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TWO OF THE CORRESPONDENCE CLASS GROUPS IN THE BENTON HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 


which has given most enthusiastic support and 
help to the movement since its inception is not 
a member of the Council. Their standards are 
high and obviously better service to the student 
must result. The Council is entirely in sympathy 
with the Benton Harbor Plan and Dr. Noft- 
singer will render every assistance possible to 
high schools. 


Simplicity of the Plan 


This plan was officially begun in 1923. This 
would not have been possible had not the board 
of education at that time (Mr. A. W. Filstrup, 
president; Mr. John R. Price, Dr. E. R. Taylor, 
Dr. R. N. Dunnington, Mrs. Dora B. Whitney, 
and Mrs. Stella C. Burrell) been unanimously 
willing to sanction and support the proposed 
experiment through the early stages of its de- 
velopment. Although there has been a complete 
change in personnel, the board has always 
strongly supported this new department. No 
small share of credit is due the present board 
(Mr. M. J. Hall, president; Dr. C. A. Mitchell, 
secretary; Mrs. Florence VanAntwerp, Mr. W. 
T. Parks, Mr. W. J. Banyon and Mr. W. A. 
Godfrey) for defending it against local attacks 
made by a few uninformed and misinformed 
local critics. 

This plan is simple. It provides a wide range 
of vocational training for boys and girls in any 
high school. The work is thoroughly done and 
students like it. More than 600 have been en- 
rolled in this work here since it was started. 
Many of them are now employed in the occupa- 
tion for which they prepared in high school. 


\ There are more students enrolled today in cor- 


respondence schools in the United States than 
there are in all of our colleges and universities 
combined) It is safe to say, then, that at least 
as many of our high-school students will enroll 
in such courses as will go to college. Isn’t it 
logical that we should recognize that fact, and 
help those boys and girls who cannot attend 
higher institutions to select and at least get 
started in a course of training that will be help- 
ful to them in their future work? Not all stu- 
dents complete courses begun in this depart- 
ment. But are we not rendering good service to 
them when we see them well on their way while 
they are with us, and encourage them to con- 
tinue on their own responsibility? 

It has been said that high-school students are 
not capable of choosing their lifework. There 
may be some truth in that statement but we in- 
sist that a student with a definite objective — 
even though he may change it later — goes 
farther and accomplishes more than does one 


who drifis through his high-school years. 

The writer would emphasize the fact that 
Benton Harbor High School does not place un- 
due stress upon this plan. Considerably more 
than half of our students do not take work by 
correspondence. No student is urged to take it 
up. It is not used as a “dumping ground’’ for 
incompetents. Only those boys and girls who 
can derive benefit from such courses are allowed 
to enroll in them. 


We strongly recommend this plan to all high 
schools. The writer stands ready to render any 
possible assistance that may be requested. 


DEATH OF DANIEL D. 
HAMMELBAUGH 


The death on March 1 of Daniel D. Hammel- 
baugh, due to an attack of pneumonia, brought to 
an end the career of one of the ablest and most 
picturesque figures in the field of American public- 
school business management. 

Mr. Hammelbaugh, who was 71 at the time of 
his death, had served the school district of the city 
of Harrisburg, Pa., for a period of 50 years. Beg'n- 
ning as a messenger and clerk, he advanced to the 
position of secretary and business manager, a posi- 
tion which he held for 37 years. He retired in July 
last as secretary-emeritus of the board of education. 

Mr. Hammelbaugh was an outstanding example 
of the school-business executive who, although he 
was not a trained educator, appreciated and con- 
stantly lived up to an ideal, and shaped every policy 
of the administrative department and every act of 
purchasing, accounting, and budgeting for the wel- 
fare of the child as the first and only objective. 

During the span of his active life, Mr. Hammel- 
baugh had the satisfaction of seeing the Harris- 
burg school system completely transformed in its 
administrative organization and ideals. His philos- 
ophy of school-business administration is the only 
logical one which a school-board secretary and busi- 
ness manager can adopt —that of service for the 
education of children. His long years of service and 
his consistent support of better school-business 
methods throughout the state, and nationally in the 
Public-School Business Officials’ Association is a 
service not easily equaled by any school-business 
authority. 

In 1918, Mr. Hammelbaugh was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania Association of School-Board 
Secretaries, and continuously since that time was 
elected and reélected as the association’s secretary. 
Having served as secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation throughout its entire history, he had been 
able to render a strong influence during his period 
of service. 

Mr. Hammelbaugh, though small in stature, was 
a giant in intellect, wisdom, and judgment. In Penn- 
sylvania, his interpretations of school law were ac- 
cepted generally and his opinions very often became 
the basis of attorneys’ opinions and court decisions. 
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Securing te Superintendent 


H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, Faribault, Minnesota 


The writer has enjoyed a year ago an espe- 
cially interesting and pleasant experience, that 
of being rejected as an applicant for a superin- 
tendency in a neighboring state. The method 
employed by the board of education, in select- 
ing its new superintendent, was so manifestly 
fair, that the writer cannot fail to regard the 
experience, the contact, as pleasant. One might 
wax facetious, and state that it is more gratify- 
ing to fail in such a situation than to succeed in 
many another. 

More than eighty applications were filed for 
the vacant place. Every application was cour- 
teously acknowledged by the secretary of the 
board. Certain local matters had to be ironed 
out before the board could proceed; and these 
conditions were frankly mentioned to applicants. 
When the board was ready, a series of special 
meetings was held, during the course of which 
every application, with accompanying material 
and indorsements, was read and discussed. Ten- 
tative qualifications were set up, and on the 
basis of these, all but eight of the applicants 
were eliminated. 

Each of the eight received a letter from the 
secretary of the board, informing him of the 
board’s action, and stating certain considera- 
tions, financial among others, that should be 
understood if further consideration were desired. 
The advisability of an application in person was 
also suggested. On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived, the number of men under consideration 
was reduced to three, from which number a final 
choice was made. The board made a wise choice, 
and made it deliberately, unbiased by influence 
or pressure, from any quarter. Furthermore, 
scarcely a man among the “also-rans” could do 
other than applaud, and feel that his applica- 
tion, though unsuccessful, had been given full 
and adequate consideration. 


Practices in Employing the 
Superintendent 


With this refreshing example as an incentive, 
it should prove interesting to examine into prac- 
tices that prevail generally among boards of 
education in the performance of this task, that 
of selecting the chief executive, a task that is 
conceded to be the school board’s most impor- 
tant duty and privilege. Theoretically the meth- 
od is quite clear and well defined. The literature 
points to a method which is assumed to be more 
or less standardized. The student of education 
is given to understand that, with minor modifi- 
cations, this method of selecting the chief exec- 
utive is rather generally followed out. 

This so-called standardized or theoretical meth- 
od of selecting the superintendent proceeds about 
as related above. News of the vacancy in the su- 
perintendency becomes known over a large area. 
Teachers’ agencies and departments of educa- 
tion in universities learn about it. The word 
gets about through the instrumentality of the 
traveling salesman or the mutual friend. Appli- 
cants and applications begin to appear in the 
offices of the board. These applications are all 
taken seriously. The board announces, and sin- 
cerely, to the community and to applicants, 
that its ideal is to secure the very best man for 
the pnsition which is vacant. It announces fur- 
ther tuiat, while due consideration will be given 
to every application that is filed, it will never- 
theless not center its attention alone on those 
who apply. The board will, its members declare, 
seek out good men and will invite them to pre- 
sent their qualifications for consideration. 

The board of education, with high ideals in 
mind, declares that the search will be to locate 
the best available man, regardless of where he 
is located and regardless of any other considera- 
tions, such as age; religion, ancestry, and social 


affiliation. Only the best available man will be 
engaged and when he is found he will be offered 
a sufficient salary to obtain his services. 

In locating this best qualified candidate the 
board fully intends to consume whatever time 
may be required for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the fitness of the various candidates. It re- 
fuses, and rightly so, to be stampeded into hasty 
action. Its avowed purpose will be to correspond 
widely with qualified persons who are acquainted 
with those who apply, and to base its decision 
on the facts that it thus obtains. 


“Fluke” Elections 


Certainly no criticism can be made of any 
board that follows out such a process. The in- 
terests of boys and girls attending the schools 
are paramount. These boys and girls deserve 
the best education that the community can 
afford; and the best education can be furnished 
only under a capable administrator. Boards of 
education are to be commended for thus attack- 
ing this very serious task. It is the contention 
of the writer, however, that too high a percent- 
age of such vacancies are filled, not after such 
painstaking search as that outlined above but 
through the instrumentality rather of what, for 
want of a more dignified name, we call “fluke.” 
Practically every board, in seeking a ‘superin- 
tendent, starts its task with lofty aims. Too fre- 
quently, however, have these aims been for- 
gotten and action has been influenced by some 
irrelevant coincidence. 

Several examples occur to the writer, of which 
only a few may be given within the confines of 
this article. Names and places will, of course, 
be disguised. The writer’s intention is to call 
attention to prevailing practices. Nothing could 


be further from the purpose of this article than: 


the giving of personal offense. 

Several years ago a superintendent occupy- 
ing a reasonably good position in Nebraska, 
was elected without personal application to a 
position in Pennsylvania, with an increase in 
salary of more than $1,500. Theoretically we 
should assume that the board of education in 
the Pennsylvania city canvassed a wide area 
in its search for a superintendent, and that it 
finally chose this particular candidate as the 
most desirable in the field. All would like to be- 
lieve that this was the case. Just what was the 
particular thing that secured the election? A 
former pupil of the superintendent in question 
had settled in this particular Pennsylvania town. 
The two had kept up a more or less continuous 
correspondence throughout a period of more 
than a dozen years. Eventually the former pupil 
found himself elected upon the board of educa- 
tion in the Pennsylvania city and the rest of 
the story is perfectly obvious. The Nebraska 
superintendent was successful in the Pennsyl- 
vania situation; so there is no criticism of him. 
Perhaps some, however, would feel that the 
board of education was due for a certain amount 
of criticism for shutting its eyes to the wealth 
of available material, especially after having 
given encouragement to many of those closer at 


hand. 
A Grocery Sale 


A high-class superintendency in Ohio became 
vacant a number of years ago and Mr. Brown, 
an Iowa superintendent, learned of the vacancy 
through a salesman of groceries. This salesman 
had formerly been a neighbor of Mr. Brown 
and now resided in the Ohio city. Mr. Brown 
immediately instructed his salesman friend 
somewhat as follows: ““You know nothing about 
my ability as a superintendent even though you 
may have a high personal regard for me. Do not 
try to tell any members of the board concerning 
my work. Merely make an occasional effort in 
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conversing casually with members of the board 
of education, to bring my name into the con- 
versation. Then get my name out of the con- 
versation without overdoing it. Be careful not 
to do this too often. Merely a careless inquiry 
occasionally as to what the board intends to do 
with my application with the added information 
that I am a good fellow, is as much as I can 
expect you to do for me. If you can keep my 
case alive in this way there is a strong probabil- 
ity that I shall figure in the finish.” 

The grocery salesman did his work well. Mr, 
Brown supplemented the salesman’s efforts by 
asking ten or twelve of his associates to write 
letters in his behalf to the members of the 
board. There was not a shred of evidence to in- 
dicate that the board had written a letter of its 
own to learn about Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown se- 
cured the position. There is no criticism of him 
because he made good. A large number of Ohio 
men, in the meantime, had been encouraged 
to believe that they were being carefully 
considered. , 


Proper University Influences? 


A fair-sized city in Indiana was seeking a su- 
perintendent several years ago. The writer has 
conversed with no less than three persons who 
were applicants for the position. Each of the 
three applicants reported to the writer that the 
board of education in this particular city began 
its search in accordance with the ideal plan. 
Each of the three was given a cordial interview 
and assured that his case would be carefully 
investigated by correspondence with selected 
references. One of the applicants was assured, 
however, by the president of the board, that 
the board would also take the initiative and 
would invite persons to make application fer 
the position. As to the source ef information 
concerning available high-class candidates, the 
president of the board was somewhat vague. 
Would he consult Blank University, was the 
query of one applicant. The reply was affirma- 
tive, because the president had an old friend on 
the faculty there. Would he consult Ditto Uni- 
versity, was a second query of this particular 
applicant, to which the president of the board 
answered in the negative. One of the faculty 
members in that particular school of education 
had offended good taste, according to the pres- 
ident, by commercializing his professional tal- 
ents, and this eliminated the entire school as a 
possible source of information concerning high- 
class superintendents. Would the board of edu- 
cation seek information corncerning available 
men from the University of Erehwon and, if so, 
from whom? This particular university would 
be consulted because the board president was 
slightly acquainted with the professor of sec- 
ondary education. The applicant remonstrated, 
however, stating that the professor of school ad- 
ministration would be the logical person to con- 
sult in this particular case. This suggestion did 
not weigh heavily upon the board member for 
the reason that he had heard more of the pro- 
fessor of secondary education than of the pro- 
fessor of administration. 

Two of these applicants kept in touch with 
the references they had submitted and in neither 
case was there even the slightest trace of ev- 
idence that the board had endeavored to find 
out anything about them. Not a single reference 
was consulted. The position was filled rather 
suddenly and unexpectedly by the election of 
a man recommended by President Smith’s old 
friend at Blank University. Once again, it 
should be noted that no aspersions are cast at 
the successful candidate. To the best of the 
writer’s knowledge he has succeeded. As before, 
a large number of other well-qualified men had 
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been encouraged to apply, with consequent dis- 
appointment over the suddenness with which 
affairs terminated. 


Candidates As Information Sources 


The board of education at Georgeville had 
more than sixty applications for the superin- 
tendency. Not one letter was written and not 
even one telephone inquiry was made by the 
board to learn the relative merits of the men 
who were applying. All information that the 
board had concerning any of them was informa- 
tion furnished by the candidates themselves. 
Did the board sift out the grain from the chaff 
and arrive at its choice through the use of cold 
facts and logic? As a matter of fact, an influen- 
tial citizen of Georgeville directed the thought 
of the board in favor of Superintendent Smith, 
because he had a number of years back resided 
in Superintendent Smith’s city. 

The examples given will suffice. They do not 
prove anything scientifically. Before this could 
be done, a wide survey would be necessary, with 
hundreds of schools involved. Such a survey 
would necessitate the obtaining of frank state- 
ments from superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation. Such statements would be difficult to 
secure. It is the opinion of the writer that the 
fluke method of selecting the superintendent is 
more prevalent than superintendents or boards 
of education would be willing to admit. 

This presentation of the case was not entered 
into in any light or frivolous mood. It was con- 
templated with a full realization of the fact that 
the term “sour grapes” might be on the lips of 
many readers. Nevertheless, it is the writer’s 
belief that a statement of the facts contains a 
challenge to both boards and superintendents, 
and this challenge will be presented briefly in 
conclusion. If an unhealthy situation is even 
only mildly present, each party will wish to ac- 
cept its share of the responsibility. 


The “Stunting” Superintendent 


The responsibility is not, as appears on first 
thought, that of the board of education alone. 
The blame attaches itself first of all to that 
small group composed of what we shall call 
the stunting superintendent, the one who plays 
up the spectacular, the irrelevant circumstance, 
the inconsequential detail, the coincidence. Sec- 
ondly, blame attaches itself to the board of 
education that allows itself to be impressed by 
these things, thereby encouraging superintend- 
ents to indulge in more stunting. 

Let us examine a few instances. When Aliston, 
a fair-sized city in Kansas, was seeking a su- 
perintendent a few years ago, Mr. Alexander of 
Cottonvale utilized, to the limit, his status as 
an alumnus of the state university. Through 
the instrumentality of faculty members, he se- 
cured the consent of many prominent alumni, 
most of whom he had not met, to use their in- 
fluence for him in Aliston. Dentists, lawyers, 
and insurance men in Aliston received glow- 
in letters from dentists, lawyers, and insur- 
ance men in other cities, asking them to 
see members of the board and urge the con- 
sideration of Mr. Alexander. Even the governor 
of the state is said to have assisted in the bar- 
rage. In this particular case, be it said to the 
credit of the Aliston board, the broadside was 
entirely disregarded. It is possible, however, 
that another board might have been deeply im- 
pressed to the extent of awarding a unanimous 
election. 

Superintendent Brown of Farmingham, North 
Dakota, is reported to have gained attention 
and election several times by the employment 
of the ruse of having several of his friends apply 
for positions for which he had also applied. 
Each of these men, on making a personal appli- 
cation, would ask for the names of other men 
under consideration. Upon hearing Mr. Brown’s 
name, each, in turn would, with great solemnity, 
withdraw. from the race, stating that he could 
never hope to secure the election in the face of 
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the formidable opposition of a man who stood 
so high professionally. 

The professionalizing of the superintendency 
is causing a rapid shrinkage in the number of 
stunters. The influence of the National Educa- 
tion Association and its Department of Superin- 
tendence is depleting their ranks. The develop- 
ment of codes of ethics is making such occur- 
rences more rare. 


The Need of Approved Practices 


With the board of education a different situa- 
tion prevails. Here no strong national organiza- 
tion operates to develop approved practices. 
The personnel of boards is not permanent. It is 
readily seen that the board, with lay member- 
ship, changing personnel, and no professional- 
izing influences, cannot be taken too strictly 
to account. And yet, until some such sort of 
esprit de corps does develop, there will be 
boards that will continue to proceed haphaz- 
ardly, and contrary to their own best interests 
in the selection of the superintendent. 

It is a discouraging thing indeed for those 
who, whether of their own initiative, or by re- 
quest, have engaged in a campaign to secure a 
new position, learn that some inconsequential 
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detail has turned the balance in favor of the 
lucky candidate. Each applicant who succeeded 
in the examples presented above succeeded by 
virtue of some unique or unusual point of con- 
tact with the vacancy in question, and not nec- 
essarily through any merit of his own. In a 
situation such as any of those depicted, all the 
applicant can do is hope that he has performed 
the particular stunt that will secure him neces- 
sary attention. The outcome, of course, is ev- 
ident. Men who might succeed admirably in 
larger positions, hesitate and even refrain from 
entering into the race, because the ultimate de- 
cision so frequently hinges upon some coinci- 
dence or trifling circumstance. 

The policy of maintaining a judicial attitude 
in this regard will be of advantage not only to 
the applicant but also to the employing agency. 
To secure a high-class man for a superintend- 
ency the board must encourage good men to 
apply. If good men apply, it is only fair to them 
to assure them that the decision will be made 
upon a substantial basis of fact. The board of 
education must not allow its sober judgment 
to be shaken by the coincidence, the trivial 
circumstance, the inconsequential detail, or the 
unusual contact-point. 


The LAW and School Property 


Daniel R. Hodgdon, Esq., New York, N. Y. 


(CONCLUDED FROM MARCH) 


There is a great deal of conflict over the sub- 
ject of police regulations of a municipality 
over school property. Whether a city can com- 
pel the school board to comply with fire, build- 
ing, and other regulations depends upon wheth- 
er authority has been expressly given the city. 
There are, however, conflicting opinions where 
authority has not been expressly given a munic- 
ipality. It has been held in Kentucky that the 
state in creating municipal governments does 
not cede to them any control of state property 
situated within them nor over any property 
which the state has authorized another body to 
control.*® 


Pennsylvania and California Rules 


Pennsylvania, however, takes an opposite 
view of the subject of police regulations. In 
that state where the school board submitted 
plans for the erection of a school building which 
did not comply with an ordinance regulating 
exits and stairways and a building permit was 
refused, the court enjoined the erection of the 
proposed school building.’® 

California holds a point of view similar to 
that sustained in Pennsylvania. The court said: 
“It was not intended by the legislature, in em- 
powering the trustees of school districts to con- 
trol school property and erect schoolhouses, 
that the matter of regulation respecting school 
buildings should be left to the trustees. Differ- 
ent police regulations may be required in dif- 
ferent municipalities, depending on the density 
of the population. In promoting the municipal 
welfare and safety the school district ought to 
be subject to them.’’° 

The court held that there was no law giving 
the municipality the right to exercise police 
regulations over property the municipality has 
the right to exercise such power unless prohib- 
ited by law from doing so. The court also said: 
“A school district desiring to erect a school 
building within the municipal territory, though 
it is likewise a school-district territory, must 
submit to its building code and ordinance and 
comply with their requirements.’’° 


Kentucky Institute for the Blind v. City of Louisville, 123 
Ky. 767, 97 S. W. 402. 

Bowers v. Wright, 4 Wkly. Notes Case (Pa.) 460. 

20Pasadena School District v. Pasadena, 166 Cal. 7, 134 Pac. 
985; 47 L. R. A. (N. S.) 892. 


The difference of opinion in respect to police 
regulation centers about the question as to 
whether the planning and the erecting of a 
school building fall within purposes for which 
the school corporation was created by the state 
and if as such the municipality has no right to 
interfere and is therefore an independent sov- 
ereignty according to the Kentucky rule or is 
not such an independent sovereignty as indi- 
cated by that of California and Pennsylvania. 

The California and Pennsylvania rule is 
clearly an erroneous infringement upon the 
state right as a sovereign power. If school 
buildings and school property are to be state 
property, they should not be contaminated with 
exceptions and invasions unless the legislature 
grants such powers to the municipalities. It is 
within the power of the legislature to give a 
municipality such control, but in the absence 
of a statute it is difficult to see how a munici- 
pality has any right to control state property. 


Repairs and Improvements on Buildings 


Repair of School Buildings. A school district 
is a quasi-corporation and as such has among 
other powers, duties, and purposes, the right of 
repairing public schoolhouses in its jurisdic- 
tion.”* This power and duty of caring for, main- 
taining, and repairing public-school buildings 
and school premises is usually vested by stat- 
ute in certain local school boards or officers, 
such as the board of school control, board of 
education, board of directors, or school trustees 
according to the name by which such board 
may be called.*? 

The officers or boards of school control des- 
ignated to preserve and care for a schoolhouse 
have the implied power to preserve the build- 
ing in the condition in which it is placed in 
their custody.** They are empowered to make 
good the waste and injury to which such a 
building is subject, or in other words, to keep 
it in repair;?* this implies power to do all 
things that may come fairly and strictly within 
the term “repair.”’* It does not, however, imply 


the right to remodel or improve the school 
building.?* 





1A4nmdres v. Estes, 11 Me. 267, 26 Am. Dec. 521. 
2Rapelye v. Van Syckler, 1 Edm. Sel. Cas. (N. Y.) 175. 
Conklin v. School District No. 37, 22 Kan. 521. 
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Civil townships are not liable for expenses 
incurred in improving their school buildings.** 

When a statute authorizes a school district to 
vote taxes for the purchase and repairs of a 
schoolhouse, and requires the board of school 
control to preserve and care for the schoolhouse, 
a school district is bound by the contract of its 
board for repairs, even if the sum voted at the 
annual meeting for certain repairs has already 
been expended thereon.”® Some statutes, how- 
ever, make it imperative that such boards or 
officers not expend in the repair of a school 
building any more than has been designated 
for that purpose.”® 

Where the statute provides that the expenses 
of such an officer shall be subsequently audited 
and paid, the money for repairs of school build- 
ings need not be placed in his hands prelimin- 
ary to making the repairs for the school build- 
ings or contracting for them.?! 

In Iowa it was held that contracts for the re- 
pairs of a schoolhouse are entirely under the 
control of the beard of directors of a district 
township. They are made payable out of the 
contingent fund. This fund may be levied with- 
out vote of the electors of the district; nor is 
the vote of the electors of a subdistrict neces- 
sary.?8 


Condemning Outworn Schoolhouses 

Condemnation of Dilapidated Buildings. In 
some jurisdictions provision is made by stat- 
ute for the condemnation of school buildings, 
when they become dilapidated.*® Under a stat- 
ute which provides that it shall be the duty of 
the county superintendent to condemn dilap- 
idated school buildings, and of the trustees, 
when notified by the superintendent of the con- 
demnation, to repair the old building or erect 
a new one, the superintendent and the trustees 
are the judges of the necessity for a new build- 
ing, and their action cannot, be questioned by 
the taxpayers of the district.*° It is not neces- 
sary that the trustees see the order.of con- 
demnation before taking action to construct a 
new schoolhouse or repair the old one after they 
have been notified by the county superintendent 
that a better schoolhouse is required and that 
the old one is condemned.*° 

In some jurisdictions the city superintendent 
of schools is empowered to condemn school 
buildings and to forbid the holding of school 
in the building condemned until such time as he 
“shall certify in writing to the city school board 
that he is satisfied with the conditions of such 
building and with the appliances pertaining 
thereto.’’*? 

Summary. 1. School districts or officials hold 
a qualified title and possession of all school 
property. They may exercise no absolute domi- 
nion to which private property is subject. 

2. Boards of school control have a right to 
protect school property from destruction, from 
disturbances, and from interference. 

3. The power to preserve order on school 
property is a subordinate matter and need not 
be authorized by the board of school control 
or district. 

4. School property obtained by subscription 
of a private citizen is under the control of the 
legally constituted school authorities. 

5. Trust property cannot be controlled by 
the school district or board of school trustees. 
Such property is under the management of trus- 
tees appointed for that purpose. 

6. Power to insure school property is implied 
unless there is a statute to the contrary and 

(Concluded on Page 58) 





*Wingate v. Harrison School Twp., 59 Ind. 520. 

Conklin v. School District No. 37, supra. 

2% Davis v. Bradford School District No. 2, 24 Me. 349. 

21Hamtramck Twp. v. Holihan, 46 Mich. 127, 8 N. W. 720. 

BWilliams v. Peinny, 25 Iowa 436. 

2New York Consolidated School Law, tit. 
subd. 4. 

School District No. 1 v. Jamestown, 15 S. W. 1, 779, 12 
Ky. L. Rep. 719. 

Virginia School Law, page 155, sec. 198. 


V, section 13, 
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STANDARDS for Junior-High-School 


Buildings — Conclusion 


T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 


The Auditorium 


Assembly room: This room is an exceed- 
ingly important one in any modern junior high 
school. Not only is it a vital part of the educa- 
tional program, but as the junior high school 
becomes more and more a community center, 
the auditorium is practically indispensable. 
Where funds are limited, a combination audi- 
torium-gymnasium may be used, but this ar- 
rangement is never so satisfactory as separate 
auditorium and gymnasium. Another plan is 
the stage-gymnasium in which the stage of the 
auditorium is enlarged into a gymnasium, the 
auditorium being used to seat spectators. While 
this plan has some advantages it also has 
marked disadvantages and is never so satis- 
factory as the separate arrangement. 

Location: The assembly room should be 
located on the ground floor, easily accessible 
from other parts of the building and from the 
street. The arrangement which best provides 
for light and air is a separate section, located 
either near the center, or at the end of the build- 
ing. It should be so arranged that when the 
auditorium is used by the public, the corridor 
leading to other parts of the building may be 
closed off. 

Size: The seating capacity of the auditorium 
will, of course, depend upon the enrollment of 
the school and upon its use by the community. 
Except in very large schools, the auditorium 
should seat the entire number of students. Seat- 
ing capacity may be determined by allowing 
6% sq. ft. per seat for seats in straight rows, 
and about 7 sq. ft. for those in curved rows. 
While these dimensions include aisles, they do 
not include the stage. 

Balcony: A balcony is frequently necessary 
in order to secure the maximum seating capac- 
ity without excessive expense. However, a 
balcony often creates an administrative problem 
in schools and, where conditions permit, may 
well be eliminated. In spite of certain disadvan- 
tages, however, the balcony must necessarily 
be included in most school auditoriums. 

The floor of the balcony should be properly 
sloped to permit an unobstructed view of the 
stage from any seat. Stairways leading directly 
from the main floor to the balcony are desir- 
able, in addition to exits from the balcony to the 
second-floor corridor. A suitable rail or other 
safeguard should be provided at the front of 
the balcony as a protection against falling. 

Stage: A small stage is poor economy. Suffi- 
cient space should be provided to accommodate 
large groups. Probably the most satisfactory 
size for schools of any size is a stage with a 
proscenium opening approximately 35 ft. wide 
and 18 to 20 ft. high, with a stage depth of 
25 to 30 ft. Every stage should have approxi- 
mately as much off-stage space divided between 
the wings as is included in the playing area. 
The height of the stage ceiling should be 3 to 
4 ft. more than twice the height of the prosce- 
nium opening, to allow for the raising of drops. 
There should be no apron. The height of the 
stage should be from 3 ft. 9 in. to 4 ft. above 
the low point of the assembly-room floor. If 
possible, there should be a passageway behind 
the back wall of the stage. The back-stage wall 
should be preferably of smooth white plaster. 

Stage equipment: Elaborate stage settings 
are unnecessary for junior high schools. In 
many schools much of the scenery is made by 
the pupils. However, a certain amount of equip- 
ment is essential to the efficient use of the stage. 


A stage curtain of a color to harmonize with the 
auditorium should be provided. There should be 
close-in curtains, a motion-picture screen, and 
a small number of flats. 

Disappearing footlights arranged in circuits 
of different colors should extend across no more 
than two thirds of the proscenium opening, 
Other equipment may include three sectional 
borders for lighting the stage proper, dimmers, 
and additional lighting equipment from time to 
time as needed. The switchboard should be 
placed to the right near the front. A number of 
floor plugs should be distributed around the 
stage. A good piano, chairs, and tables are 
essential equipment for every stage. 


Administration Rooms 


General office: The general office should be 
located on the ground floor, near the center of 
the building and close to the main entrance. 
This room should provide facilities for all the 
general office work and should serve as a clear- 
ing house for all administrative routine. The 
room should be well lighted and ventilated and 
sufficiently large to avoid crowding and conges- 
tion. There should be one or more doors con- 
necting directly to the corridors. A counter 
should run across the room parallel to the 
entrances and separating the room into two 
parts. The front or entrance side should provide 
space for pupils, teachers, and visitors, and the 
other side of the counter should be reserved as 
a working space for clerks. A lavatory should 
be provided for the use of clerks. 

Bulletin boards, teachers’ post-office boxes, 
and public telephones should be provided on the 
entrance side of the general office. Where the 
general office is also used as a waiting room, 
chairs and benches should be provided. The 
work space should be equipped with filing 
cabinets, typewriters, duplicating machine, add- 
ing machine, telephone, desks, bookcases, and 
cabinets. The master program clock and radio 
control may be located in this room. 

Principal’s private office: The principal’s 
private office should be a part of the admin- 
istrative suite and easily accessible to teachers, 
pupils, and the public. It should have a door 
directly to the corridor and a door from the 
waiting room. The room should be well lighted, 
naturally and artificially, and attractively dec- 
orated and furnished. A small toilet room and 
cloakroom should adjoin the office. 


Reception room: A reception room should 
be provided in all except very small schools 
where the general office may suffice. The recep- 
tion room should be located immediately 
adjoining the principal’s private office. It is 
possible to plan the administrative suite so 
that one reception room may serve two or more 
offices, with results which are both satisfactory 
and economical. The reception reom should be 
connected directly to the main entrance of the 
administrative suite. It should be attractive in 
appearance and equipped with table, chairs, and 
cloak and hat racks. It is a good plan to have 
an attractive display case located in the recep- 
tion room, where waiting persons may have an 


opportunity to see various exhibits of the school 
work. 


Supply room: There should be a supply 
room in connection with the administrative 
suite, convenient to all offices. Equipment for 
this room should include shelves, drawers, and 
cupboards. 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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Problems Connected with the Transition of Junzor- 
High-School Students to the Sentor High School 


L. L. Forsythe, Principal High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


We have heard much in these recent years of 
the problems connected with the transfer of 
students from the high school to college. Espe- 
cially is this true in the middle west, where 
transfer is on certificate. And among the colleges 
of this section none has studied the problem 
more earnestly than the University of Michi- 
gan, under the vigorous leadership of President 
Clarence Cook Little. This study has reached 
down into the high school, where a continuing 
sympathetic attitude of codperation has been 
sought and fostered; it has reached up into the 
college, where an effort has been made to dis- 
cover the best means of providing for the masses 
of students sent on from the high schools. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to an effort at 
sympathetic understanding and _ enlightened 
methods of instruction, to the end that the 
tragedy of failure may be reduced and that a 
greater percentage of the newcomers may be 
passed on to advanced study in their chosen 
fields. 

A similar problem presents itself in connec- 
tion with the transfer of students from the 
junior high school to the senior high school. The 
junior high school is a comparatively new 
feature of our school system. It came into being 
partly as a protest to much of the futility of the 
program of the seventh and eighth grades as 
formerly organized, partly in an attempt to 
enrich the school opportunities of the ninth 
grade, and very much in an effort to bridge the 
gap between the eighth grade and the later 
high-school course. Its advocates promised much 
in improvement in these particulars; they 
heralded a new day, as they believed, in sec- 
ondary education as a result of the adoption of 
the junior-high-school type of organization. 

Now, no one, certainly almost no one, believes 
that their dreams have been realized to the full. 
But equally, no one who thinks deeply of the 
situation, believes that the remedy to whatever 
shortcomings the junior high school manifests in 
this regard lies in going back to the old type of 
organization. The difficulty has been that in 
introducing the junior high school, school exec- 
tives have frequently put too much emphasis 
on the form and not enough on the substance. 
Unquestionably, the junior high school offers a 
means of working out our problems of transi- 
tion from the elementary grades to the later 
years of high school incomparably better than 
the old type of organization. But, in all too few 
Systems, have means been put into operation 
which satisfactorily accomplished this end. In 
a recent article in the School Review, C. O. 
Davis gives the summary of a recent question- 
naire sent to 25 of the “best known” junior 
high schools of the middle west.’ One of the 
questions asked was, “By what means are you 
making articulation with the senior high school, 
smooth, easy, and effective?” The surprising 
feature about the answers is that, while the 
respondents express enthusiastic satisfaction 
with the junior high school, there are almost no 
specific answers to this question. It has ap- 
parently received little consideration. 

On the other hand, the senior high school has 
much to do to bring itself into sympathetic rela- 
tion with the junior high school. As the older 
Institution with a satisfied feeling of work well 
done (according to its own opinion at least), 
the senior high school is disposed to look 
askance upon this young upstart, represented 


'C. O. Davis, “Our Justification for the Junior High School,” 
School Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, March, 1927. 


in the junior high school, which has taken over 
one of its favorite children, the ninth grade, 
and is assuming the oversight of the seventh 
and eighth grades which formerly cowered 
beneath the watchful eye of the dominating high 
school. And especially is the senior high school 
alarmed, because the junior high school is 
assuming such a high-hatted attitude of in- 
dependence and superiority, practically an- 
nouncing to its senior that a hands-off policy 
will be appreciated, and inviting the senior high 
school to reform itself along the lines worked 
out by the junior high school with more regard 
for the immediate social needs of the boys and 
girls enrolled.” 


Problems to be Met in Relations of 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


It is my purpose to contend in this paper 
that inevitably there are grave problems to be 
considered in the relations of the two schools, 
that a common basis for their solution must be 
found in recognition of the fact that the good 
of boys and girls is the end and aim of both in- 
stitutions, and that the method of solution lies 
in frank and sympathetic discussion of the com- 
mon problems involved, especially with relation 
to each local situation. 

It may be desirable to enlarge on the last 
point mentioned before going on with this 
discussion. Certainly, no one who follows the 
discussion of speakers and writers in the sec- 
ondary field can fail to be aware of the gap 
which is opening between the junior and senior 
high schools today in places where the situ- 
ation is being allowed to drift. Many superin- 
tendents who are aware of this seem to hesitate 
to take the only safe method of meeting the 
situation, which is to bring the representatives 
of the two schools together in a series of con- 
ferences on common problems, and to let them 
talk the question through. It is quite probable 
that, if all are allowed to express themselves 
freely, there will be many heated overstate- 
ments, but it is also quite certain that as con- 
ferences are multiplied both will come to have 
a better understanding of their common prob- 
lems and each of the problems of the other. 

I am disposed to suggest that conferences 
should center about two problems: (1) the 
organization and content of the curricula of the 
two institutions with special reference to their 
articulation, and (2) the question of standards 
of attainment in those subjects which carry over 
from the junior high school to the senior high 
school. 

Curriculum Articulation 


Let us first consider the problem of cur- 
riculum articulation. The desire of the junior 
high school is to be free from any accounting 
to either the senior high school or through it 
to the college beyond. In this expressed desire 
it has the approval of our North Central Asso- 
ciation and other accrediting bodies and of the 
national organizations of both superintendents 
and high-school principals. But this does not 
insure the acceptance of the plan by our colleges 
and universities. Indeed, Registrar Ira M. 
Smith, of the University of Michigan, recently 
expressed the opinion that these institutions 
should require the full four-year record for 
many years to come for the reason, among 
others, that state boards of registration for 
medicine, law, etc., require the record for all 


2Address by Superintendent Newlon, of Denver, before the 
Department of Superintendence, Dallas, 1927. 
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four years. But this is not a vital phase of the 
question. The real question is whether or not 
the ninth grade should be compelled to offer 
any work according to the prescription of 
college authorities. To me the question does not 
seem troublesome at all; I can see no reason 
why the junior high school should not offer in 
the ninth grade an option of college-preparatory 
subjects along with shopwork, art, and home- 
economics courses. However, I am willing to 
discuss the matter frankly with my friends of 
the junior high school, and, if it is finally deter- 
mined that it is undesirable to begin formal 
algebra, Latin, or perhaps other academic elec- 
tives in the ninth grade, I shall succumb grace- 
fully and proceed to do the best I can to satisfy 
the demands of the colleges in the three years 
allotted to my school. 


Standards to be Maintained 


Another question that needs earnest common 
study is the question of standards, mainly in 
those subjects which will be continued from the 
ninth into the tenth. Under present circum- 
stances these will be, English, social studies, 
algebra, a foreign language (if offered), shop 
courses, cooking, sewing, and mechanical draw- 
ing. Here, it seems to me, the best method of 
procedure is a frank discussion of the question 
by teaching and supervisory representatives of 
the two schools. Formulation of standards would 
naturally follow and, if it seems desirable, com- 
mon departmental supervision. I appreciate that 
in this last suggestion there may be stored-up 
trouble, but it ought to be possible to enlist the 
services of supervisors who are broad enough 
to see the separate problems of the two schools, 
and are able to rise above the prejudiced posi- 
tion of either. A departmental head who can 
bring together the teachers of both schools, and 
who can build up a fine feeling of common 
interest and codperation, would be an invalu- 
able asset in any system. If this policy could 
be extended to all departments, where there is 
continuity of work, the ideal would be reached. 

At this point it may not be amiss to call 
attention to another procedure suggested by 
Mr. J. H. VanDenBerg* who proposes that 
teachers visit freely between the two schools. 
This is eminently desirable, but is perhaps one 
step nearer the millennium than we can hope 
to get, so long as teachers have such a large 
degree of human nature in their make-up. 


Problems of the Junior-High-School 
Principal 

In matters of general control, I have sug- 
gested procedures that are in the hands of the 
superintendent alone; he must see the impor- 
tance of the problem of binding the two institu- 
tions of secondary education into a single unit 
and he must have the courage and initiative to 
take the necessary steps. I now come to prob- 
lems that are wholly within the province of the 
junior-high-school principal, at least from the 
standpoint of initiative. I propose that the 
junior-high-school principal on behalf of his 
faculty shall assume responsibility for two 
definite accomplishments which pertain to the 
paramount objective of the junior high school. 
(1) He must devise means whereby every boy, 
or girl, in his school may become conscious of 
the problem of a life vocation and may be 
guided in making an intelligent choice, at least 
within broad lines and subject to later revision 





‘J. H. VanDenBerg, The Junior High School Idea, pp. 89-92. 
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as May appear necessary. (2) He must see that 
his pupils, as they pass on to high school, come 
with a program carefully thought out with ref- 
erence to both vocational purposes and oppor- 
tunities offered in the senior high school. Let us 
consider these two “duties” of the junior-high- 
school principal. 

1. Vocational Guidance. If I sense the pur- 
pose and plan of the junior high school cor- 
rectly, the keynote of the institution is first, 
last, and all the time, exploration. Quotations 
from writers on the subject could be multiplied 
without limit, showing that this is the distinc- 
tive idea to which this period of schooling 
should be devoted.* Now, we cannot escape the 
corollary to this proposition, namely, that 
exploration is valuable only as it comes to 
fruition in guidance suggestions. It is doubtful 
if lasting value will be gained from even endless 
exploration, if there is no conscious effort on 
the part of teachers of such courses to suggest 
the vocational significance of what is discovered 
in the process of exploration. I cannot believe 
that exploration should be allowed to proceed 
aS a mere tasting process, with the idea that 
the pupil will somehow discover. what he likes 
and what his limitations are, and thus, by 
exposure to various opportunities, finally arrive 
at an intelligent decision as to his lifework. No, 
I cannot escape the conviction that it is the 
grave responsibility of the junior high school to 
help the pupil find himself and face the future 
with an intelligent idea of the sort of thing he 
would like to do and an honest comprehension 
of his capabilities with relation to it. 

Naturally, the limitations of this paper make 
it impossible for me to propose in detail a 
scheme of guidance for the junior high school. 
I can, however, point out a few steps to be taken 
by the principal in the face of such a grave 
responsibility. In the first place, the principal 
should inaugurate a study on the part of all his 
teachers as to their relation to this problem. It 
will be found that every teacher of each subject 
in the school has his part to contribute to the 
vocational enlightenment of his pupils. If any 
teacher fails to find his part in such a scheme, 
he had best be replaced by someone who can. 
IT know of nothing that will do more to give real 
meaning to instruction than this emphasis on 
its utility. I hasten to say that by utility I do 
not mean mere vocational utility in the narrow 
sense, but in that broader sense which refers to 
all aspects of better living. However, the weak- 
ness with most of our teachers lies in the tend- 
ency to be satisfied with the more general and 
remote values of instructional material, and not 
to take the trouble to inform themselves about 
the direct values. So here is where the emphasis 
will need to be put. This is all a part of the idea 
that in the junior high school with its complete 
cross section of young life, the needs of the indi- 
vidual as a prospective wage earner and member 
of society must be kept always in the foreground, 
while subject matter, scientifically organized 
and presented for its own sake, must be rel- 
egated to a second place. This does not mean 
shabby scholarship, but only a change of em- 
phasis and more intelligent selection of mate- 
rials. 

2. Another thing that the junior-high-school 
principal should insure on the part of his teach- 
ers is a knowledge of the educational opportuni- 
ties of the senior high school and higher schools 
within the reach of their pupils. It is not 
enough that ke should know the contents and 
objectives of the various senior-high-school cur- 
ricula, nor that this information should be 
called to the attention of the pupils in the clos- 
ing days of the last semester in the junior high 
school. All his teachers should know certainly 
of these further educational opportunities loom- 
ing ahead of their pupils and reference to them 





‘See especially J. M. Glass, “Status of the Junior High 
School Differentiation of Curricula,” Seventh Yearbook of the 
Natl Ass'n of Sec. Sch. Prin., pp. 34-40. 
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should be frequent; advisers should be thor- 
oughly conversant with them, and at least by 
the beginning of the last semester should begin 
to discuss with pupils their relation to these 
opportunities in the light of their tastes and 
capabilities. 

In this general plan that I have outlined, I 
have made no reference to vocational counselors, 
special-assembly exercises devoted to the con- 
sideration of various vocations, the study of 
vocations in connection with civics, or of writ- 
ing on life purposes in connection with English 
composition, or of intelligence and aptitude 
tests. It is presumed that any junior high schoel 
worthy of the name will make large use of these 
means of arousing and directing vocational con- 
sciousness. But my purpose has been definitely 
to place responsibility on the principal and his 
teachers. If the theory of the junior high school 
as an institution for exploration and guidance 
is to be accepted, they must saturate them- 
selves with the idea so that it oozes out at every 
point. Then, and only then, will the pupil come 
to the senior high school ready to make an en- 
lightened choice of curriculum, and with a full 
consciousness of the price he must pay to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

When, finally, the pupil has been enrolled in 
the senior high school according to the advice 
and recommendation of his junior-high-school 
advisers, the responsibility for his welfare 
shifts. The machinery of any school will tell 
him presently where he is to be each hour, what 
classes he is to attend, who his teachers are to 
be, and where they are to be found. But, this 
is not enough. Unless the school goes much 
further it will be a long time before he is 
properly adjusted to the new institution, and in 
many cases he never will be at all. It is my 
purpose to suggest several procedures which 
will assist in this adjustment. 

In the first place, all of his teachers should 
be made conscious of the special difficulty in 
which these newcomers find themselves. The 
principal should discuss with them the special 
necessity of being kindly, helpful, and patient 
without being soft or inviting imposition. Espe- 
cially should teachers be urged not to make 
slighting remarks about preparation, for the 
sense of loyalty to their former school, and of 
respect for their former teachers, are essential 
foundations on which to build loyalty and 
respect for their new school home. Whatever the 
principal and homeroom teacher may do for 
these new pupils, its effect will be greatly nulli- 
fied, unless it is backed by the sympathetic 
cooperation of classroom teachers. 

Another thing that the principal may under- 
take personally with promise of fine return to 
himself and the pupils, is to meet them for sev- 
eral weeks in succession in groups of probably 
not more than fifty for the purpose of discussing 
the organization of the school, essential regula- 
tions, extracurricular opportunities, how to 
study, and school traditions. I am suggesting 
meetings in smaller groups in preference to an 
assembly of the whole group. Of course, this may 
not be feasible in our largest schools, but where 
feasible, it promises fine returns; it gives the 
principal an opportunity for close personal 
contact which he probably will never have 
again. It gives him an opportunity to reveal 
himself as a real friend, and to get a first-hand 
acquaintance with this new group of young 
people. It is safe to assume that the acquain- 
tance started in such meetings and the sympa- 
thetic understanding thus established would 
prove of value in many future crises. I have 
never seen this scheme tried out, but it appeals 
to me as a plan well worth the consideration 
of any senior-high-school principal. 


Organization of the Entering Pupils 


A third objective which we may well have in 
mind with the new group coming from the 
junior high school is the careful organization 
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of that group. These pupils usually come from 
two or more junior high schools and to their 
number are added many who straggle in from 
various sources. It seems highly desirable, there- 
fore, that they should early be brought together 
to get acquainted in various ways. They ought 
to have a picnic or a party early in the year and 
it should be conducted by committees of their 
own choosing under the supervision of an 
adviser; they ought to have an assembly of 
their own, or, perhaps, more than one; at such 
an assembly several of their own number should 
speak, the speakers being chosen by a large 
committee made up of several students from 
each of the schools represented in the new 
group. By such means the leadership of the class 
can be brought before the whole group and they 
should then, and not until then, proceed to elect 
officers. | am convinced that by such means a 
far more intelligent response and a far greater 
spirit of group solidarity can be developed than 
by the usual method of announcing a class 
election and letting the few who come elect 
more or less blindly. 

Right along with this problem of group 
organization comes the means of integrating this 
group with the whole school population. At one 
of the assemblies suggested above the president 
of the student council and, perhaps, some other 
representatives of the higher classes should 
formally welcome the new group and remind 
them of the privileges and obligations of their 
relation to the school. In the very near future 
following, an assembly of the whole school, if 
that is possible, should be devoted to extolling 
the school as an institution to be proud of, and 
instilling in all a sense of loyalty and a desire 
to work for the good of the school. Prior to such 
an assembly, the English classes might well 
teach the words of the school song and any 
pledge of loyalty that the school may have. 

Now let us consider means of organizing the 
extracurricular life of this new group. We must 
remember that in the institutions which these 
pupils have left they were “‘it’’; as seniors they 
were looked up to by the whole group, and in 
various school activities they furnished the lead- 
ers. In coming into the senior high school, they 
find themselves in a position of embarrassing 
inferiority. This has its wholesome side in a 
way, but it is likely to dull ambition, and to 
become a real menace in the development of 
personality, if continued too long. So it seems 
desirable that opportunities for activity along 
various lines should be opened up to this sub- 
merged group. To this end we, in high school, 
have gathered information about the tastes and 
desires of incoming students for use next fall. 
We know how many, and who, are interested 
in orchestra, band, football, track, public 
speaking, or dramatics. We tried to get a word 
of recommendation from the advisers of these 
pupils as to their special fitness for various lines 
of extracurricular activity, but in this we failed; 
most of the advisers were too busy to answer 
that part of our questionnaire. However, we 
have information that is sure to prove of im- 
mense value in furnishing varied opportunities 
to the pupils of the tenth grade in educative 
activities outside the classroom, thus rounding 
out their adjustment to a new and difficult 
situation. 


Adaptation of Curricula and Courses 
to High-School Needs 


But the most important form of adjustment, 
both in its early and continuing effects, lies in 
the adaptation of curricula and courses to the 
needs and capacities of our heterogeneous high- 
school population.® We have reached the time 
when we must accept the obligation to give 
something of realized worth to all our pupils. 
The courses required of all must be few, and 


5Roberts, A. C., and Draper, E. M., The High-School Prin- 
cipal (Heath, 1927). Chapter VIII especially, pp. 286-291. 
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Improvement and Economy 
in Secondary-School Administration’ 


William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Principals of secondary schools throughout 
the United States have had smaller budgets for 
administration this year than in any year since 
the depression began. Present prospects indicate 
that still further reductions must be made in 
the school budget for 1933-34. An anomolous 
situation has thus been created in secondary- 
school administration, namely, an abnormal in- 
crease in the demand for secondary education 
and an alarming decrease in school funds. The 
increase in school enrollment has been accen- 
tuated (1) by the gain in holding power due to 
the suppression of opportunities for the employ- 
ment of young people in business and industry, 
and (2) by the return of graduates and individ- 
uals who had formerly withdrawn and who now 
because of enforced idleness prefer to reénter 
the secondary school for whatever offerings are 
available rather than loaf. 

The problems created by either phase of the 
situation operating singly present many diffi- 
culties in administration; but when the phases 
operate concurrently administrative demands 
are made which require a type of skill not pre- 
viously called for in secondary-school adminis- 
tration. As a result, the methods employed in 
the solution of the problem may or may not 
meet with the success desired. 


Meeting the Problem of Budget Reform 


Some principals, acting under orders of 
boards of education, have applied a method in 
solving the problems widely advocated by “self- 
styled” leaders in budget reform who would 
treat the school budget ruthlessly with the 
“pruning knife” as is the custom in business 
and industry when earnings decline. Teaching 
positions have been eliminated, cutting adrift 
professional workers of ability and merit; serv- 
ices have been curtailed or suppressed; course 
offerings have been reduced; penny-wise econ- 
omies have been imposed; and parsimonious 
policies have been resorted to. This method is 
especially hazardous in educational administra- 
tion, especially so when the demands for service 
are on the increase. If radical reductions in budg- 
et items likely to be attended with serious con- 
sequences appear to be required, the effects 
should be carefully calculated, and the support- 
ing public duly informed of the curtailment 
proposed in relation to the results anticipated 
before the reductions are actually made. 

Other principals have viewed the problem of 
necessary economies in the light of a challenge, 
have analyzed their budgets in relation to the 
services provided, and have measured each pos- 
sible economy with tested principles before put- 
ting the economy into effect. In brief, the prob- 
lem in economy is solved through administra- 
tive efficiency. In such instances improvements 
in administration may have actually resulted 
through the practice of the economy required. 

The thesis of this discussion involves the pres- 
ent necessity for budget economy as a challenge 
to administrative improvement. Stated in the 
form of a question, “Is it possible to improve 
administration in the secondary school while 
effecting necessary economies?” The evidence 
on which the possibility of economy is based is 
largely quantitative, while that in support of 
increased efficiency is chiefly qualitative. For 
example, it can be shown by objective data that 
important economies in secondary-school ad- 
ministration have already been effected in many 
schools, ranging from very small to very large 
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percentages of budget items. The effect of the 
economies, however, must be appraised subjec- 
tively, and on such evidence must rest the 
claims for increased efficiency in administration. 


Variations in Cost of Administration 


Quantitative data regarding the costs of sec- 
ondary-school administration prior to the de- 
pression tend to indicate that administrative 
results were in some instances secured at exces- 
sive costs, thereby giving support to the hypoth- 
esis that in such instances administration has 
been wasteful, and that the necessity for econ- 
omy merely affords a timely occasion for needed 
improvements in administration. As support for 
this contention, data can be cited showing the 
wide range in the total cost of administration 
in comparable secondary schools prior to the 
depression; or the cost of specific items of ad- 
ministration, such as clerical assistance, tele- 
phone service, and graduation exercises. 

Three examples will be given to show that 
the variation in the cost of administration in 
comparable schools prior to the depression 
affords a basis for the foregoing hypothesis. (1) 
The cost of administration in School A, which 
enrolled 912 pupils, was $27,350 in 1929, or a 
per-pupil cost of $30. The cost in School B the 
same year, which enrolled 957 pupils, was $11,- 
973, or $12.51. Since these schools are similar 
in organization and comparable in standing, the 
difference in the per-pupil cost of administra- 
tion of $17.50 may lead one to question the re- 
lation of cost to efficiency in administration in 
the two schools. (2) Schools C and D each en- 
rolled 1,060 pupils and appeared to be admin- 
istered satisfactorily, yet, the cost of adminis- 
tration was approximately $7,000 greater in 
School C than in School D, a difference in per- 
pupil cost of $6.68, or an increase of 47 per 
cent. (3) Schools E and F enrolled 2,100 and 
1,980 pupils, respectively. The cost of admin- 
istration in School E was $67,368, or $32.08 
per pupil, while in School F the cost was $42,- 
390, or $21.40 per pupil. Administration in 
School E therefore cost its supporting com- 
munity $10.68, or 50 per cent more per pupil 
than in School F. 

The data on the cost of administration in the 
six schools, all of which enjoyed equal standing 
in the same accrediting association and ap- 
peared to be administered equally successfully, 
reveal variations sufficiently great to warrant 
the most careful analysis of expenditures and 
evaluation of results. The challenge of economy 
and improvement would seem to apply to at 
least four of the six schools. 

If the cost of the particular items of admin- 
istration mentioned is compared, further sup- 
port for the hypothesis is secured. The cost of 
clerical service in the six schools under consid- 
eration ranged from $9.63 per pupil to $1.31, 
telephone service from 20 cents per pupil to 
$1.67, and graduation exercises from 2 cents per 
pupil to $1. Claims might be made, of course, 
that the services secured through the greater 
expenditures were desirable and therefore justifi- 
able; yet the claims might stand without sup- 
port if measured by the criteria of necessity and 
efficiency. 

Marked variations in administrative costs, 
such as those cited, warrant the apprehension 
that officers of administration in secondary 
schools have not exercised equal regard for 
economical management. It is even possible that 
some administrative officers may have resorted 
to extravagance as a screen for inefficiency. The 
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evidence seems to indicate that the necessity 
for economy produced by the depression affords 
the immediate motivation for a thoroughgoing 
evaluation of practices in administration. 


Economy and Increased Efficiency 
Necessary 


Additional quantitative data could be pro- 
duced to show that many administrative prac- 
tices of secondary-school principals were not 
considered satisfactory several years ago and 
that great need for improvement existed. It can 
scarcely be assumed that all the improvement 
desired has taken place since that time. Only 
the most powerful incentives operating generally 
in secondary schools could bring about prompt- 
ly the improvements in administrative effi- 
ciency which the facts referred to appeared to 
warrant. In the absence of evidence to indicate 
the operation of such incentives, it is safe to 
assume that administrative practices have not 
been greatly modified and that the need for im- 
provement still exists. Hence it is entirely pos- 
sible that the necessity of economy might be- 
come the powerful challenge needed to produce 
administrative improvement and that the two 
needs, economy and increased efficiency, might 
operate concurrently with positive effect. 

That such a desirable outcome as economy 
and administrative improvement is possible can- 
not be doubted, if the qualitative judgment of 
a group of 17 secondary-school principals 
affords a valid basis for a conclusion. These 
principals were asked to list the economies in 
administration effected in their schools during 
the current year and to specify (I) those econ- 
omies that had been attended with an increase 
rather than a decrease in administrative effi- 
ciency, (II) those that had not perceptibly 
affected the character of administration in the 
school, (III) those that had caused inconven- 
ience and had tended to lower efficiency, and 
(IV) those that had clearly resulted in the 
lowering of administrative efficiency. From 
these sources (referred to later as Lists I, II, 
III, and IV) 197 specific administrative econ- 
omies were secured with the amount of each 
economy indicated. The data thus obtained 
furnish the basis for the evaluation of the as- 
sumption implied in the subject assigned for 
discussion. 

Only 9 of the 17 principals reported econ- 
omies which had resulted in increased rather 
than decreased school efficiency. These officers 
listed 23 savings aggregating approximately 
$58,000, or an average of $8,300 to the school. 
The largest single item in the list consisted in 
salaries paid to teachers and administrative 
officers. Analysis of the savings indicates that 
the economy was effected not by cutting sala- 
ries, but chiefly through the reorganization of 
the staff. Duties of assistants, such as the assis- 
tant principal and dean of girls were merged, 
thus providing for additional teachings service 
without increasing instructional costs. Heads of 
departments, formerly released from teaching 
duties, were assigned to classes and clerical 
assistance provided which enabled these officials 
to carry on departmental services not previously 
given. Class size was increased in virtually all 
of the schools, thereby increasing the number 
of pupils to the teacher, and thus reducing the 
per-pupil cost of instruction. 

If instructional efficiency were actually in- 
creased, as claimed by the administrative meas- 
ures reported, it resulted evidently from the re- 
organizations effected because of the economies, 
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rather than from the economies directly. The 
need for economy, therefore, appears to have 
served as an immediate motive for administra- 
tive reorganization, which, in turn, operated as 
a stimulus to instructional improvement. It is 
probably fair to assume that without the opera- 
tion of the motive nothing would have happened 
to stimulate the administrators to make the im- 
provements indicated and that any gain in in- 
structional efficiency in the schools in question 
would have been the result of chance. 

Approximately half of the savings effected 
were the direct result of improved management 
brought about by the need for economy. The 
janitorial service in some of the schools was re- 
organized by the principal, with the result that 
important savings were effected in regular clean- 
ing and vacation repairs. A saving on repairs 
alone in one school aggregated $4,000. The in- 
stallation of stokers in another school netted a 
saving of $1,000 on fuel for the year. These 
savings, although small in amount, represent a 
substantial portion of the total economies 
effected. A factor of equal, if not greater im- 
portance, is the belief of the administrative 
officers that the changes which resulted in the 
economies were attended with increased effi- 
ciency to the school. 

Administrative savings were also effected in 
the telephone service, in postage, in office sup- 
plies, and in assembly programs. While these 
savings were not large (total for three schools 
$2,860), nevertheless they contributed to the 
size of the percentage of the budget saved. In 
addition they invited administrative change, 
which, according to the judgment of the prin- 
cipals concerned, resulted in increased efficiency. 

Each of the 17 principals reported, in List 
II, important economies effected through ad- 
minisiration, which, insofar as they could tell, 
had not resulted in lowering the efficiency of 
the schools. These economies were extensive in 
scope, including 79 different items and aggre- 
gating over a quarter million dollars ($287,511). 

The largest single saving was in the salaries 
of teachers and administrative officers. Analysis 
of the data reveals a very different kind of sav- 
ing than was found in List I. The saving in 
List II was effected by reduction in salaries, by 
the elimination of teachers, by the omission of 
bonuses for professional improvement, by the 
curtailment of educational supplies, by the re- 
duction in the annual appropriation for the 
school library, and by increasing both the size 
of classes and the number of class periods 
taught by the teachers. 

The principals believe that the teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents have accepted all of the econ- 
omy measures indicated as necessary and have 
not allowed the inconveniences entailed to in- 
terfere with the quality of the instructional 
work of the school. Unfavorable results have ap- 
parently been averted through full cooperation 
on the part of all concerned. 

Economies in the operation and maintenance 
of plants, savings in insurance, the elimination 
of expense accounts for attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, and the curtailment of office 
costs have enabled the administrative officers to 
make reductions in budget items which amount 
to percentages of considerable proportions. The 
evidence secured indicates that these adminis- 
trative economies have not as yet resulted in 
the lowering of the efficiency of the schools. 

Many petty economies were also included in 
List II, such as savings on express charges, legal 
services, telephone costs, fuel, water, and light, 
graduation exercises, medical examinations, and 
the like. Some of the savings were as low as $25 
per school, while others were as high as $400. 
Although these savings constitute only a small 
percentage of the total school budget, yet they 
are considered important in that they represent 
a thrifty type of administration which seeks to 
avoid extravagance and waste. The claim of the 
principals who have made such savings is that 
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school efficiency has not been lowered as a 
result. 

* Savings aggregating approximately $200,000 
for the 17 schools were reported in List III as 
causing inconvenience to principal, teachers, 
and pupils and tending to lower the efficiency 
of the school. Some of the principals placed in 
this list salary reductions and savings, resulting 
from curtailments in repairs, equipment, and 
supplies. The chief effect of such savings, in the 
judgment of the principals, is the personal in- 
convenience which tends to be reflected in the 
character and quality of schoolwork. 

It is difficult to see how a claim for increased 
efficiency could be supported in connection with 
some of the administrative economies specified 
in List III. Adjustments are evidently required 
which interefere with established school proce- 
dures. As a result, the tendency is toward lower 
efficiency. However, it is possible that good ad- 
ministration may overcome the retrograde ten- 
dency and by encouraging coéperative planning 
and creative endeavor on the part of all con- 
cerned, bring about adjustments to the changed 
conditions which may ultimately result in school 
improvement and increased efficiency. 


Economies Which Lower Efficiency 

Nine principals specified economies in List 
IV which had clearly resulted in the lowering 
of school efficiency. These economies amounted 
to approximately $40,000, and consisted chiefly 
of departmental supplies, mimeograph service, 
health service, and salaries. 

In the case of salaries, reductions had been 
made to a point which indicated little recogni- 
tion or appreciation on the part of the board of 
education of trained professional service, there- 
by causing unrest and low morale among the 
teachers and encouragement to leave the system. 
Economies with such attending effects could 
scarcely establish any claim to increased effi- 
ciency. They should be characterized as parsi- 
monious and “‘penny-wise” savings without jus- 
tification. 

The other types of savings clearly resulted 
in the waste of teacher time, in great inconven- 
ience to both teachers and pupils, in impair- 
ment of the cardinal objectives of secondary 
education, and in personal hardships to pupils, 
teachers, and administrative officers. Granting 
cooperation on the part of all concerned under 
the conditions, the adjustments required by the 
economies imposed without doubt made for 
lower efficiency and tended to defeat the pur- 
poses of the secondary school. 

Some administrators may not be willing to ac- 
cept the qualitative judgment of fellow adminis- 
trators to the effect that administrative econ- 
omies, such as those reported in List I, were ac- 
tually attended with increased school efficiency. 
They may claim that the criteria for evaluating 
the economies were not adequate and what ap- 
peared to be increased efficiency was only an- 
other way of getting things done and that, in 
reality, the results were no better than before, 
if as good. 

Similarly, they may claim that the economies 
specified in Lists II, III, and IV were merely 
enforced retrenchments, which are entitled to 
be classified as present savings but not as ulti- 
mate economies. They may consider that the 
effect of such savings cannot be evaluated at 
present and that they will result eventually in 
impaired efficiency and be regarded as false 
economies. 


Attitude of the Principal Toward 
the Situation 

Whatever the validity of the claims just 
stated, the warning implied is significant. Hasty 
qualitative judgments regarding the relation of 
economies and improvements are hazardous. It 
does not follow that because a saving is not at- 
tended by some noticeable impairment of effi- 
ciency the saving is a bona fide economy and 
will result in improvement. Neither is it neces- 
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sarily true that an economy which causes q 
temporary maladjustment will result in the 
lowering of efficiency. On the contrary, it may 
be argued that some economies of questionable 
current merit might result in administrative 
changes which would tend to offset and even 
compensate the unfavorable present effects of 
the economies in question. As a matter of fact, 
the total effect, when evaluated fully, might in- 
dicate an ultimate improvement of the school. 

The data considered show that economies 
have been effected and must continue to be 
made in the cost of secondary education, at least 
for the next school year. The question of im- 
portance in this discussion is the attitude of the 
principal toward the situation which obtains. If 
economies are regarded in the light of adminis- 
trative retrenchments to be executed without 
due regard for attending results, the schools are 
almost certain to suffer losses in efficiency; but 
if economies are considered as necessary savings 
to be effected through skillful administrative 
planning and reorganization, the adjustments in- 
volved may be utilized as incentives to improve- 
ment on the part of those concerned. Thus it is 
possible that budget savings and administrative 
improvements may be realized concomitantly. 
The serious consequences of retrenchments may, 
therefore, be partly averted, if not fully coun- 
terbalanced, through the acceptance by princi- 
pals of the challenge of improvement and econ- 
omy in secondary-school administration. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


The subject of school finance has in recent 
months received the careful attention of edu- 
cators and economists. State legislatures in at 
least 40 of the 48 states are turning their atten- 
tion to some phase of the problem. The inequal- 
ities which are found in the tax ability of the 
local units, as well as the iniquities which char- 
acterize state support, are becoming more pro- 
nounced at a time when the present dislocation 
is met. 

The trend of thought which springs out of 
these studies is in the direction of federal sup- 
port for the schools. The suggestion, however, 
is not accepted with any degree of unanimity. 
There are those who hold that federal support 
will inevitably lead to federal control, and thus 
destroy the democratic doctrine of state’s rights 
and of keeping the schools near the people by 
means of a decentralized or local control system. 

The study has been in the hands of a group 
of educators connected with the Teachers 
College of Columbia University under the 
leadership of Professor Paul R. Mort, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
William John Cooper. Through a series of 
tables and diagrams they demonstrate the school 
costs in 33 of the 48 states. The comment there- 
on made by the survey commission says: 

“These diagrams show strikingly the in- 
equality of educational opportunity in every 
state and great inequality among the various 
states. Children in states of concentrated wealth 
are being given far better education than those 
in states of little wealth. It is apparent that 
federal aid to education is necessary if the chil- 
dren in the poorer states are to have opportu- 
nities equal to those in the wealthier states. 

“To equalize educational opportunity in any 
state, quite apart from the matter of federal aid 
which is only implied by the survey recom- 
mendations, two courses are open. First, the 
state can spend less money in some districts and 
more in others; or, second, it can increase the 
expenditure in the poorer districts without 
removing present support from schools in 
wealthier districts. The second course is rec- 
ommended because, while giving to all the chil- 
dren in the state equal opportunities, it still 
permits local communities complete autonomy 
in setting up programs beyond the state 
minimum.” 
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School Accounting on the Basis of 


Income and Expenditure 
W. C. Webn, Secretary, Johnstown, Pa. 


Modern accountancy has developed an exceed- 
ingly intricate network of methods to properly 
collect, present, and interpret financial data of busi- 
nesses. Modern businesses require the services of 
highly trained experts who can satisfactorily gather 
their multitude of financial statistics, properly de- 
termine and organize their costs, and present them 
in such a manner that business executives can in- 
terpret and have exact knowledge, instantly, of the 
condition of their businesses, not only once a year 
or once a month, but daily. The accountant has 
found a waiting seat in these days of closer com- 
petition, more efficient manufacturing, more eco- 
nomic distribution and pressure for increased sales 
with reduced costs. 


Three Bases of Accounting 


The science of accounting has developed three 
rather distinct types of accounting, each adapted 
to a particular type of enterprise, the adoption of 
which is dependent on the type of organization to 
be served and the results desired: 

1. The accrual basis. 

2. The income-and-expenditure basis. 

3. The cash basis. 

School accounting is almost entirely on the cash 
basis. But business long ago found this method of 
accounting sadly lacking in providing necessary in- 
formation. Under the necessity for knowing con- 
ditions, primitive man invented crude methods, 
with cruder equipment, which began to serve his 
needs, but as complexity in business came about, 
business men became more exacting in their de- 
mands. Now it is absolutely essential for business 
men to know not only whether they are operating 
their businesses at a profit or loss and how much, 
but where their strengths and weaknesses lie. The 
cash basis of accounting never has told them and 
never will. Besides cash, other things, such as land, 
buildings, uncollected accounts receivable and un- 
paid accounts payable have a value. To properly rec- 
ognize them and to more nearly meet the exacting 
demands of business for knowledge of definite peri- 
ods and comparisons between periods, the accrual 
hasis of accounting has been developed. The essen- 
tial differences in the three bases of accounting are 
as follows: 

The accrual basis accounts for all assets, liabil- 
ities, accounts receivable and payable, accrued and 
deferred items, etc. It accounts for everything 
which has a value. Modern accounting in business 
is on this basis exclusively. It further accounts, in 
a segregated manner, for all incomes and expenses 
as they affect the particular current period. These 
accounts, called “nominal accounts,” are affected 
very much by such things as depreciation on build- 
ings, losses on bad debts, values of inventories as 
they are affected by sudden changes in market 
conditions, and other items arising out of revalua- 
tion of the asset accounts. School accounting is not 
much concerned with property and other assets in 
its accounting, except as those assets are expected 
to be displaced by actual revenue and actual cash. 
What it is interested in, however, is the proper 
setting up and collection of anticipated revenues, 
or all values which will ultimately be converted 
into cash, and the proper accounting control of 
expenditure of those revenues, as they apply to a 
particular year. 

_ The only values school accounting is interested 
In are those values connected with revenue and ex- 
Penditures, or, in other words, cash and those 
values which will ultimately lead to a cash receipt 
or a cash expenditure. The income-and-expenditure 
basis of accounting aims to properly record those 
values, without considering the nonessentials of 
Property ownership, capital liabilities. etc. This is 
a tvpe of accounting peculiar to institutions, just 
as the type of fiscal information required is peculiar 
to institutions. The cash basis is, however, limited 
In its possibilities because the only value for which 
It accounts is cash. It accounts for only actual cash 
when received and actual cash when disbursed. It 
assumes that all cash received is an income and all 
cash paid out is an expenditure, using the term 
expenditure” as synonymous with expense. Schools 


have other values besides cash, however, as is 
readily apparent when it is seen, that this basis of 
accounting does not provide for uncollected assets 
nor unpaid liabilities. A careful analysis of the two 
forms of statements in the illustration below will 
serve to show the difference in the two bases of 
accounting. To summarize, the accrual basis neces- 
sarily includes the cash basis, and an adaptation 
of the income-and-expenditure basis; the income- 
and-expenditure basis necessarily includes the cash 
basis; the cash basis, while it may stand alone, 
complete in itself, is included in both these meth- 
ods if only in a highly condensed cash account. 
This is necessarily only sketchy but will serve 
to show the fundamental differences. Briefly, in re- 
sults obtained, the accrual method tells the busi- 
ness man exactly whether he has lost or gained in 
the period under review, how much he lost or 
gained, and exactly what he is worth at the end 
of the period. Schools have no “worth” in the same 
sense that private capital has a “worth,” and the 
income-and-expenditure basis therefore tells schools 
whether or not they have been operated in the 
period under review within the revenues available, 
and what the surplus or deficit amounted to. The 
cash basis tells any business only whether a cash 
balance remains in the treasury at the end of the 
period under review, and since it is inconceivable 
that there would be less than nothing, or a cash 
overdraft, the cash basis of accounting can show 
only the conclusion that the business has been 
operated at a gain, or at least that it is solvent. 


Limitation of Cash Basis 

The cash basis of accounting is satisfactory and 
is to be recommended in a business which operates 
entirely on the cash basis and which completes its 
transactions in cash only, such as a theater or ac- 
tivities which are seasonal, such as the football 
association of a school. Neither of these activities 
extend credit. For example, income for the theater 
is not income until the cash is in the cash drawer. 
Theater tickets are not sold on credit. In the case 
of the football association, the incomes are all im- 
mediately collected as admissions, and sufficient 
time is left to elapse for all bills to be received 
and to be paid before closing the books and pre- 
paring the report. This is quite a simple situation 
and serves to show the bridge-over from the cash 
basis to the income-and-expenditure basis. The 
point is that all incomes as incomes, and all ex- 
penditures as disbursements, are taken into the 
books during the season under review. There are, 
therefore, no other values but cash to account for. 

If this ideal condition could be true of a school 
district as a whole, there would be no need for a 
different basis of accounting, but such an ideal con- 
dition is seldom to be attained in a constantly grow- 
ing concern. To follow up this simple illustration 
a little further, when a student fails to settle for 
some tickets he has sold before the accounts are 
closed, the net profit is understated. Or, when a 
bill applicable to the season remains unpaid, the 
net profit is overstated. If the cash balance on hand 
at the end of the season were less than was required 
to pay a bill and the bill was therefore not paid, 
the books would show a profit while actually a loss 
was incurred. If a loan was made by the football 
officials sufficient to pay such a bill, the bill would 
be paid, but a gain would still be shown. This 
would be true because the loan would be considered 
as income and the fallacy of considering a loan 
or a liability as income or gain, is immediately 
apparent. Yet the cash basis of accounting leaves 
no alternative but to reach the conclusion, and to 
show the transaction in the books and reports in 
accordance with such conclusion, that, under cer- 
tain conditions, assets are losses and liabilities are 
gains! Test the applicability and truth of that ab- 
surdity with the two cases above of the student 
who failed to settle for his tickets or the loan which 
was made. 


Inadequacy of Cash Basis on Typical 
Transactions 
Complexity of modern school organizations, fi- 
nancing of extracurricular activities, development 
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of new sources of revenue, etc., are all matters 
which affect the net results of a school system’s 
financial operations just as much as in the simple 
illustration above, when the athletic department 
was affected. The following is a short list of con- 
ditions so universally prevalent that their effect 
upon a year’s financial operation will readily be 
seen: 

Tax collections in arrears. 

Underwriting cost of financing bonds, etc., the 
money to be refunded. 

Collection of tuition from other school districts. 

Temporary loans. 

Withholding of payment of bills when due be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

Payment of bills in a subsequent year to that 
in which they were incurred. 

State aid due but not received. 

Advancements. 

Revolving cash funds or other method of charg- 
ing materials out of stock. 


A few of these things will be taken up to show 
their actual effect: 


I. Taxes in Arrears. Not many school districts 
can collect their taxes in the year in which they are 
assessed and levied. A budget is set up and a millage 
established which, if the taxes arising therefrom 
are all collected, will finance the budget. It is ex- 
pected when setting the millage, that the money 
will all come in. When it does not, the cash basis 
of accounting virtually assumes that it will not 
come in. The income-and-expenditure basis requires 
that the entire duplicate be set up as an asset and 
that the entire amount of it be taken as income to 
be appropriated. If the total duplicate is not col- 
lected at the end of the year, a financing problem 
presents itself. This can usually be met by a tem- 
porary loan for a few months until the taxes are 
actually collected. If the problem is an annual one, 
the progressive board might levy an additional tax 
in any one year, to provide such funds, setting up 
the income therefrom as a reserve for uncollected 
taxes, thereby making it impossible to appropriate 
it. 

A little thought will show that, these conditions 
existing, such a tax has been levied somewhere 
along the line, on the cash basis of accounting. 

More technical municipal accounting uses two 
accounts which will not be considered in this dis- 
cussion. These accounts show the excess of cash 
on hand over current liabilities and the excess of 
uncollected assets over temporary loans, if any. 
Handling them is cumbersome and they do not 
provide results proportionate to their use in school 
accounting, however. They serve best in districts 
in which taxes are due and payable after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal period. If a school district is un- 
able to collect, let us say, 10 per cent of its taxes 
during the year in which they are levied, the cash 
basis of accounting would virtually require that 
these taxes be assumed to be losses. 

Of course, the condition might be offset in an- 
other year, but this introduces two other factors 
in budgetmaking, namely, the percentage of taxes 
which might be collected at a certain millage in the 
year in which they are levied and the percentage of 
taxes of a levy from former years’ taxes which 
might be collected. Both these percentages must be 
arrived at by methods which are more guesswork 
than science. 


In having these taxes outstanding, school districts 
really grant credit, and unlike state and federal 
governments, operate, therefore on a credit basis. 
Tax-collecting agencies, where taxes on real prop- 
erty are involved, are really the most lenient credit- 
granting agencies to be found, but nevertheless, 
they are credit-granting agencies. If this were not 
true, legislatures would not provide so many drastic 
means for collecting the long overdue tax from the 
delinquent taxpayer. The delinquent taxpayer is, 
synonymously speaking, the “slow pay” commercial 
payer. 

Again, every business with a modern system of 
accounting takes into its books for the current 
year, the entire amount of the taxes which it should 
pay for that year, either through paying them or 
setting them up as an accrued liability. Business 
recognizes taxes as an obligation for which it has 
been extended credit from the due date, just the 
same as it recognizes as an obligation, an invoice 
for goods which is received. This commercial view- 
point not only justifies but requires that school ad- 
ministrators consider these taxes as income im- 
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mediately when they are due and payable. The in- 
come-and-expenditure basis of accounting makes 
this possible. 

The cash basis takes income as income only 
when it is actually collected. Of course, even on 
the income-and-expenditure basis, cash for taxes 
must actually be collected before the income is 
realized. Perhaps there is a thought in this which 
will ultimately lead taxing bodies, when a real- 
property tax is involved, to affiliate themselves with 
responsible credit organizations in order that they 
may have knowledge of the movements of their 
debtors, the taxpayers. 

II. Advancements. This item can swell into 
quite large proportions. Bands, athletic teams, and 
dramatic classes may need temporary financing. 
Stock materials are sometimes kept under control 
by being considered, at one point in the procedure, 
as advancements. This is particularly true where 
books are sold to pupils rather than supplied free. 
Ultimately, these funds so advanced will be re- 
funded to the district. If they are refunded in the 
same year, special attention, on the cash basis, will 
eliminate them from the cost records. Even then, 
there is a possibility, and the possibility becomes 
a certainty if the refund is not made in the same 
fiscal year in which the advancement was made. 
that the cost figures will be distorted. 

Suppose, on the cash basis of accounting, a board 
advances $5,000 to its high-school band to buy 
uniforms. To what should it be charged? School 
accountants could have an all-night argument on 
that point and could argue the entire next day 
where to credit the funds when they were actually 
refunded. The income-and-expenditure basis never 
permits such an expenditure to affect appropria- 
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tions or the cost records in the least. The expendi- 
ture, when made, or advanced, is charged to ac- 
counts receivable, and when refunded is credited 
there. 

III. Temporary Loans and Tax-Anticipation 
Warrants. The cash basis of accounting virtually 
considers such cash receipts from such sources as 
income. The same actual income, which only is 
collected once, is again considered as income, very 
properly so, when the taxes are collected to repay 
them. This certainly distorts comparison of income 
between years. In the Chicago situation, where 
financing was done entirely through tax-anticipation 
warrants for a year or so, the gravity of this situa- 
tion is immediately apparent. The income-and-ex- 
penditure basis of accounting, instead of crediting 
such cash receipts to income, credits them to a 
proper-liability account. They, therefore, never 
affect income at any time. Temporary loans stand 
out rather prominently on the form of reports re- 
quired by the various states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Their treatment on these forms will be 
considered later. 

IV. State Aid Due but not Received. Most 
states granting state aid have definite amounts, de- 
terminable by school districts, which they pay to 
school districts, and provide for the payment of 
such monies on definite days. If the payment is 
not made by the state, and hence not received by 
the school district, such amount becomes a charge 
against the state. Budgets would anticipate the 
payment. It is coming to the school district but 
the cash basis of accounting would show up the 
matter as a loss of income. The income-and-ex- 
penditure basis would take it as income, setting it 


up as an asset to be collected from the state. 
(To Be Concluded in May) 


Northampton Program of Diagnostic 
Testing and Remedial Teaching 


George A. Eichler, Superintendent of Schools, Northampton, Pennsylvania 


During the last school term, innovations in the 
form of three special projects were carried out in 
the Northampton (Pa.) schools. These consisted of 
(1) a program of diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching, (2) codperative group instruction for the 
middle grades, and (3) an in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers. 

A program of diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching in arithmetic was carried out in grades 
three to six, inclusive. Tests had indicated that the 
pupils were not doing so well in arithmetic as com- 
pared with standards the country over. In June, 
1931, the sixth grade was almost one year below the 
standard in computation, and two thirds of a year 
below in reasoning. The grade was up to standard in 
every subject except arithmetic. 

A program of diagnostic testing. and remedial 
teaching was begun in September, 1931. Every 
arithmetic teacher in the grades represented assisted 
in the work, and the results were accurately meas- 
ured so far as the sixth grade was concerned. In 
computation, the norm advanced from almost a 
year below the standard, to one third of a year 
above the standard. In reasoning, the local norm 
was raised about a half year. These results were 
obtained without neglecting the other subjects. As a 
matter of fact, the diagnostic and remedial program 
in arithmetic seemed to have a favorable influence 
on the teaching of other subjects as norms in other 
subjects advanced in all but one subject. 

Instruction in the middle grades was reorganized. 
Dr. Hosic’s codperative group plan was adapted to 
the local situation. The work of these grades had 
been departmentalized. The periods were short and 
there had been no attempt at correlation of work 
among the teachers. Instruction was a matter of 
imparting small units of subject matter at a time 
without much thought given to integration. 

Under the new plan, a large number of teachers 
and pupils have been working in truly coéperative 
fashion. Each teacher has met each group once a 
day, for there were as many groups as there were 
teachers. If there are four teachers, there are four 
groups, the subject matter being divided into 
fourths, and each teacher meeting a group for a 
quarter of the school day. The work of each teacher 


is related as much as possible. For instance, one 
teacher takes all English activities, such as litera- 
ture, language, spelling, handwriting; another, his- 
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BOOKPLATE OF THE PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The interesting new bookplate of the Pedagogical Library of 
the Philadelphia school system was designed by Mr. Allen R. 
Freelon, supervisor of art, and includes, as its main feature, an 
illustration of the magnificent administration building of the 
board of education in which the library is housed. The library 
was founded in 1883 and was, so far as the Philadelphia school 
authorities can learn, the first pedagogical library of a city board 
of education. The bookplate is reproduced through the courtesy of 
Miss Ada F. Liveright, librarian. 
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tory, civics, and geography. In addition, a lesson 
plan form has been devised on which each teacher 
puts her lesson plans in brief for the following week. 
The form is passed to each teacher in the group, 
who writes in the proper space suggestions on how 
the other teachers might codperate with her in the 
work. In this way, every teacher knows what every 
other teacher is doing and no subject matter is 
pigeonholed. The merits of the departmental plan 
have been retained, without any of its shortcom- 
ings. Both teachers and pupils are pleased with the 
new arrangement. 

The third project is the development of an in- 
service training program for teachers, which pro- 
vides for general inspirational meetings, principals’ 
meetings, classes, and small discussion groups. 

The inspirational meetings are held about six or 
eight times a term and are attended by all teachers. 
An outside speaker is employed. 

Once a month the teachers of each building meet, 
under the direction of the principal, for the dis- 
cussion of problems peculiar to the building, as well 
as problems of general professional interest. There 
are classes of primary-, middle-grade, junior-, and 
senior-high-school teachers which meet twice a 
month. A textbook is used as a basis for discus- 
sion and the classes are led by local and outside 
speakers. 

The small discussion groups meet monthly. 
Teachers of the first, second, and third grades meet 
by grades. Middle-grade teachers who do depart- 
mental work generally meet in common, or in 
groups, according to the subjects they teach. In the 
high schools, meetings are held on the basis of the 
subjects taught. The faculty committees on various 
types of special activities frequently meet at the 
time provided for these discussion groups. All 
meetings are an hour in length and are held gen- 
erally from 3:15 to 4:15 p.m. This program pro- 
vides at least forty hours of professional training 
for each teacher during the school term. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF OUACHITA 
PARISH SCHOOLS UNDER PAY- 
AS-YOU-GO PLAN 

T. O. Brown, superintendent of schools of Ouachita 
Parish (County) Schools, West Monroe, La., in a re- 
cent report to the board of education, called attention 
to the excellent condition of the school system and to 
its remarkable growth under the pay-as-you-go plan. 
He brought out that the parish schools will be able to 
complete the current nine months’ term and to meet 
all current expenses, despite the fact that the parish 
may not receive its usual allotment of school-tax money 
from the state. 

Commenting on the excellent condition of the school 
system, Superintendent Brown attributed the condition 
to the practice of keeping the school system out of 
debt, with the result that there are now no heavy 
charges to be met covering bond maturities and inter- 
est. This plan has been followed in Ouachita Parish 


since Mr. Brown first became superintendent of schools 
in 1899. 


PORT JERVIS STUDY OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 

A report of a questionnaire on school organization, 
recitation and assembiy periods in 92 cities and villages 
of New York state has recently been issued by A. H. 
Nayler, superintendent of schools, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
The questionnaire was sent to 100 school systems and 
replies were received from 92. 

The report showed that the 6-6 plan is used in 27 
of the 92 school systems, the 6-3-3 plan in 22 school 
systems, and the 8-4 plan in 18 school systems. Two 
cities, Mount Vernon and Syracuse, use two or more 
of these plans. 

The data shows that the school day in the 92 school 
systems varies from 3% hours in a single-session high 
school in Syracuse, to 714 hours in continuous-session 
schools in Schenectady and Hempstead. The average 
school day for double-session schools is 5 hours and 
35 minutes, while the school day for continuous-session 
schools is 6 hours and 26 minutes. 

The lunch periods average 35 minutes. With one 


exception, all the schools permit the pupils to go 


home for lunch. In most cases only the regular lunch 
period is allowed for the purpose. In eight systems 
reporting cafeterias, the pupils are not permitted to 
leave the grounds during lunch periods. In five other 
systems, the students are allowed to leave the building, 
but not the grounds. In 24 out of the 45 operating cafe- 
terias, the students are required to use the lunch- 
rooms if they do not go home for lunch. 

In 34 of the 92 school systems, the class or recita- 
tion periods are from 50 to 60 minutes; 47 have 45- 
minute classes; and 17 have class periods of 40 minutes. 
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With the Superintendents AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The first major crisis in American education since 
the early nineties is being met calmly, courageously, 
and in an orderly manner by the boards of educa- 
tion, the superintendents of schools, and the teach- 
ing staffs of the city and state school systems of 
the country. The convention of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Minneapolis, February 25 to 
March 2, was ample evidence that all the dangers 
of the situation are fully understood and are being 
met with a clear idea of present exigencies and 
careful consideration of future results. The schools 
will not be made “the scapegoats for the sins of 
economic leadership” as one speaker put it, but 
will take their proper share in the essentially neces- 
sary reduction of income. They will continue to 
plan and to serve for the new conditions in social, 
industrial, and economic life, for the changes in 
political philosophy, and for the eternally essential 
purposes of individual human life. 

President Potter’s theme of “New Frontiers of 
American Life” proved to be a happy thought, 
which gave to the general sessions a positive and 
aggressive turn. The speakers were uniformly vig- 
orous and competent in the discussion of their 
significant problems, and the program as a whole 
was on the high plane upon which the Department 
always meets. With excellent weather, exceptionally 
fine meeting halls and exhibit space, ample hotel 
accommodations, hospitable local school authorities, 
and very competent convention management, the 
gathering was entirely enjoyable for the 2,500 out- 
of-town men and women who were privileged to 
attend. 


The Monday Sessions 


The program of Monday clearly exceeded any 
of the other days in interest and pointed discussion 
of present educational problems and _ relations. 
Prof. H. H. Lutz, in describing the challenge of the 
present economic depression, held that the excesses 
of the depression are as serious as those of a period 
of prosperity in that essential governmental func- 
tions are discontinued or crippled. The problem is 
to so adjust the financing of essential public serv- 
ices as to make them independent of prosperity and 
depression. Mr. Howard Scott, founder of Tech- 
nocracy, urged the technological control of all so- 
cial processes, including the “industry” of educa- 
tion. The social and economic problems which Mr. 
Scott was expected to illuminate seemed to be more 
clearly understood and were certainly more effec- 
tively presented by Dr. J. H. Newlon, who indi- 
cated that the changes in technology which are up- 
setting modern living call for more education. 

The keynote address of the convention was de- 
livered by Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, who spoke dramatically of “the 
sword which hangs over education and the other 
social enterprises of government, the sword of im- 
perative retrenchment, forged in the fires or irra- 
tional depression. The perils lie not so much in the 
existence of the sword as in the way we wield it.” 
He said in part: 


‘‘And now this very leadership that has done most to unbalance 
the nation’s life is insisting that we shall balance the nation’s 
budget by plunging a sword to the heart of all those scientific, 
social, and educational enterprises to which alone we can look to 
produce a leadership for the future that will be less inept, a 
leadership that might conceivably use this magnificent machine 
economy of ours to free the race from drudgery, peverty, and 
insecurity instead of letting it starve like Midas in the midst of 
plenty. I, for one, protest the current attempt to make socio- 
educational leadership the scapegoat for the sins of economic 
leadership. 

“The most pressing problem now confronting educational leader- 
ship is the problem of imperative economy. The gravest peril 
now confronting educational leadership is the peril of irrational 
budget-making. Educational leadership will be derelict to its duty 
if it permits economic leadership, without let or hindrance, to 
do what it will with local, state, and national budgets. I do not 
believe that the leadership that led us into depression has earned 
the right to speak with final authority on the budgetary policies 
most likely to get us out of depression. 

‘Because education’s greatest peril just now lies in irrational 
budget-making, and because I think it is important that edu- 
cational leadership concern itself with the broad problem of 
budget policy in lool, state, and national government, I want, 
this morning, to speak first of irrational budget-making before 
I turn to some of the implications of imperative economy. And, 
since I can speak only by way of illustration, I shall speak only 
of national budget policy. 

“Do not misunderstand me. Upon the fact of the imperative 
necessity for economy in public expenditures there can be no 
disagreement. I insist only that the situation challenges us to 
effect that economy with statesmanlike foresight for the future of 
community, state, and nation. It is possible to be quite as short- 
sighted in administering economy as in allowing extravagance. 
And just because there is this possibility of short-sightedness in 
the administration of necessary economy a grave national danger 
urks in our current concern with economy. We can so easily 
economize blindly or let limited interests dictate the schedules of 
retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. Alongside the foresight. 
intelligence, and sincerity behind the insistence that we establish 
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a sounder relation between our income and our outgo, there is 
much blindness, blundering, self-interest, and sheer insincerity in 
the almost hysterical campaign against public expenditures now 
sweeping the nation. By all means, let us give prudence a 
permanent seat in our public counsels. By all means, let us stop 
waste. But let us be sure that it is real waste that we are 
stopping. Real economy may mean national salvation. Bogus 
economy may mean national suicide. 

“The real issue confronting us is not economy versus extrav- 
agance. That question is well on its way to settlement. Leaders 
who foster extravagance will be broken. The issue is real econ- 
omy versus bogus economy. The sword that hangs over educa- 
tion and all the other social and cultural enterprises of govern- 
ment is the danger of bogus economy.”’ 


Is Progressive Education Progressive P 


At the Monday afternoon session, the argument 
of Mr. F. L. Redefer for the philosophy and tech- 
nique of “progressive education” as a means of 
modernizing teaching aroused, on the part of Prof. 
William C. Bagley, a characteristically well-reasoned 
reply. Dr. Bagley argued that “activity programs” 
and “interest-unit plans” have a limited use in the 
elementary school, but that they are absolutely 
contradictory and harmful to the normal develop- 
ment of children and the strengthening of the fiber 
of American education. Interest cannot replace 
effort as a means of growth and development. 
Mental discipline is still an essential part of edu- 
cation, which has been discarded as an ideal on the 
basis of insufficient and erroneous evidence. Crea- 
tive abilities in education and in life are not de- 
stroyed by discipline. The theory that freedom is 
a gift is incorrect because as a matter of fact, true 
freedom is achieved by a conquest of self. Finally, 
a planless curriculum is as insane in effect as would 
be a complete planless economic order, etc. 


“Today, the progressives are shocked to look out on Amer- 
ican society well nigh wrecked on the rocks of individualism. But 
do they look back on their own teachings over the past two 
decades? Twenty years ago, it was I who was disclaiming against 
the evils of an excessive individualism. Just twenty years ago. 
in addressing this Department at the Philadelphia meeting, I 
warned you of the dangers in an educational theory that even 
then threatened to compound rather than correct these evils —a 
theory that even then, as I have proved by duly documented 
evidence, was softening the fiber of American education. But even 
though my profession may persist in the pleasant pastime of 
chasing butterflies, I still maintain that I would rather be right 
than progressive.” 


Prof. Frank N. Freeman, who concluded the 
afternoon session, made very clear that much of 
the boasted advantage of progressive education is 
based on half truths, the incorrect application of 
truths of the older philosophy of education, and 
the misuse of the techniques of the older educa- 
tional method. There is much of value in the newer 
ideas, but they are carried to excess and are based 
upon theories and so-called scientific studies which 
have not proved valid. 


The Monday Evening Session 


The session on Monday evening again brought 
valuable outside views of education to the atten- 
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tion of the superintendents. Mr. David Lawrence, 
editor of the United States Daily, expressed the 
idea that we are at the beginning of a new era of 
responsibility for business, government, and indi- 
viduals. The times will bring a new steadiness and 
poise and a new strength in both government and 
business. There is need, however, for a renewal 
of the spiritual background of the individual, which 
will carry over into public life and business. 


The Tuesday Sessions 


“Educational Leadership,” the topic of the year- 
book of the Department, was discussed on Tuesday 
morning. It was clear in the several papers that su- 
perintendents feel still a bit uncertain of their place 
in the scheme of school administration, and that 
the campaign for increasing the prerogatives of the 
superintendent, and for insuring to him executive 
control of the schools, is being continued as def- 
initely as it was in the earliest days of the Depart- 
ment. Of the several speakers, Supt. H. S. Weet, 
of Rochester, New York, was the only one who 
seemed to sense the democratic implications of 
school administration and the need for developing 
and using the leadership of the lay official repre- 
sentatives of the community and of the other 
leaders and professional groups. 

United States Commissioner of Education Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, in discussing the general topic of 
professional leadership in education, pointed out 
four outstanding qualities of the ten leaders in edu- 
cation whose portraits appear in the yearbook: 
Health, devotion of self to the cause of education 
and a deep feeling of its necessity and value. 

The final paper of the morning, by Dr. John K. 
Norton, was a plea for the support of the new 
Emergency Commission on Education, created by 
the Department. The group which will carry on 
along lines followed by the war-time Commission 
on the Emergency in Education, has been aroused 
by the suggestion of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, that secondary education 
should be considered a privilege, to be paid for by 
tuition. The Commission is also concerned about 
local retrenchments brought about by taxpayers’ 
groups, and about legislation promoted by antago- 
nistic groups. Dr. Norton made clear that the Com- 
mission will collect material and will carry on its 
fight through regional conference groups. 

At the session on Tuesday evening, Prof. George 
D. Strayer argued for true economy in education. 
He declared that many small units of school ad- 
ministration and taxation are wasteful and should 
be increased in size. The states should assume a 
greater proportion of the local school burden. 
Greater economy is necessary in the business man- 
agement of school systems and greater judgment is 
needed in the preparation of budgets. The school 
plant should be adjusted to the newer needs of edu- 
cation and should be used to the full extent. R. F. 
C. funds should be made available to local school 
communities where financing has broken down. 

A fine tribute to an old-time leader in school ad- 
ministration was paid by President E. E. Elliott 
of Purdue, to Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, retiring 
dean of the School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity. That Dr. Cubberley has lost none of his 
old vigor in urging the independence of school gov- 
ernment, was made clear in his paper read for him 
by his successor, Dr. Grayson Kefauver. 


The Wednesday Sessions 


The improvement of instructional materials was 
the topic of the Wednesday morning session. Dr. 
R. B. Buckingham, of Harvard University, pointed 
out that educational publishers are fully cognizant 
of the need of proper materials and are using sci- 
entific methods for making texts less textbookish 
and more attractive. The truly modern textbook 
has come with the scientific movement in education. 
The present need of the publishers is more oppor- 
tunity for scientific tests of new textbook material. 

An interesting tilt on the use of statistical meth- 
ods in education developed out of a paper by Supt. 
E. C. Hartwell, of Buffalo, who made a strong plea 
for less dependence upon accounting and statistics, 
and the substitution therefor of courage, initiative, 
foresight, sincerity, and conviction in educational 
administration and teaching. Dr. Charles H. Judd, 


(Concluded on Page 56) 
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The “HICK” Superintendent at 
Minneapolis 


Dear Editor: — 


Our desk is stacked high with various matters 
that are crying for our attention this morning, but 
betore we .ake off our coat and go to work we want 
to write you a few lines concerning the convention 
at Minneapolis in case you didn’t get to go. And 
before we begin we want to say right here and now 
that Superintendent Potter from your home town 
of Milwaukee certainly did a splendid piece of work 
in getting together the program he did. It was one 
of the most inspiring conventions we ever attended, 
that is, if one could call it a convention. It was 
more like a council of defense, we felt, than a 
convention, a council determined to protect the 
foundations of democracy. 

You see this is what happened. We have been 
insisting that if these annual meetings were worth- 
while, and necessary, when times were normal and 
problems few, they became doubly so under condi- 
tions like the present. Consequently, in spite of the 
fact distances this year were greater than usual and 
available funds for such a trip scarcer, we sponged 
off the old blue-serge suit and pressed the trousers 
once more, packed four new white shirts, two blue 
ones and a tan one and that tie of Aunt Martha’s 
into our new Gladstone bag, boarded the express 
at the junction, transferred to the Great Northern 
at Chicago and woke up bright and early Sunday 
morning just outside of Minneapolis to find the 
weather ideal with sunshine the brightest we have 
ever seen outside of South Dakota. South Dakota, 
you know, is called the sunshine state. 

Well, anyway, we got into the city about break- 
fast time and went straight up to our hotel where 
we were assigned the finest accommodations one 
could possibly desire and at just about half the 
price we had expected to pay. Later in the week we 
became convinced that meals were correspondingly 
low, and so, taking everything into consideration, 
the cost of attending the convention this year was 
not as great as many schoolmen feared it would be. 
In fact, both in the matter of weather and in the 
matter of living expenses, we guessed pretty near 
right in that letter we wrote you last February. 

The convention really opened officially Sunday 
afternoon at the auditorium of the University of 
Minnesota when Lotus D. Coffman, President of 
the University delivered his address of “Welcome 
to the Northwest” and sounded the key note of 
the week in his challenge for the schoolmen of 
the nation to defend their positions of educational 
leadership. 

“Those of us,” said President Coffman, “who 
have been attending the sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence for thirty years are im- 
pressed by the fact that we have never met under 
more difficult circumstances than we are meeting 
now. We have never met when there was a greater 
need for wisdom than now. We have never met 
when we felt the responsibilities of our callings 
more than we do now. The right to free education, 
which has been the birthright of every American 
child, is being jeopardized. Millions of youth are 
wondering what tomorrow’s sun may bring. They 
are looking for some group to lead them out of the 
darkness in which they find themselves; they know 
that the political leadership of the world failed to 
avert the world war; that the economic leadership 
failed to avert the breakdown of the financial struc- 
ture of the world; and now they are asking whether 
the educational leadership will prove as helpless in 
its task and responsibility as the political and eco- 
nomic leadership has proven. 

“Let this meeting,” he said, “mark the day when 
we adapt the schools of America to the needs of 
a new day. Let it be the beginning of a new era, 
when the leadership of American education go once 
again among the people preaching the gospel that 
the strength of a democracy resides in the trained 
intelligence of the people.” 

Following Pres. Coffman’s address, the Choir of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., presented a 
program of sacred music that was the most wonder- 
ful thing we ever heard. Under the leadership of F. 
Melius Christiansen, famous the world over for his 
work in Nordic, and more especially Norwegian, 
music, fifty young people held that vast audience 


breathless and when Miss Gertrude Boe Overby 
stepped forward as soprano soloist, tears of emotion 
streamed down the cheeks of men and women all 
over the hall. It was the supreme aesthetic moment 
of the week and those of us who were present real- 
ized that regardless of how the remainder of the 
week went, we would take back to our districts a 
joy that would make life that much the richer. It 
was a wonderful opportunity, hearing those young 
people. 

It was during this opening session that President 
Potter, and the convention, paid tribute to the 
memory of the late Albert E. Winship who for 
more than half a century had been an active 
attendant at these winter meetings. Superintendent 
Potter, in a very lovable way, told how only last 
summer at the Atlanta meeting he and Mrs. Potter 
and Dr. Winship had walked together by the sea 
and how Dr. Winship, pointing to bits of bark 
floating on the tide had discussed in his character- 
istic frankness that great voyage upon which we 
all must some day embark. Superintendent Potter’s 
remarks were brief and very simple and yet some- 
how they seemed to express the sentiment of the 
convention in the loss of one so well known, one 
whose death less than a fortnight before the meet- 
ing cast a shadow over the events of the week. 
Miss Isobel Lay, Dr. Winship’s assistant editor and 
secretary, represented the Winship’s family at this 
meeting and was among the guests on the platform. 

The program on Monday was one of the finest, 
and one of the heaviest, of any winter meeting in 
years. Beginning with a splendid address by Harley 
L. Lutz, Professor of Public Finance at Princeton 
early in the forenoon, it continued almost unbroken 
until late in the evening when President Coffman 
pronounced the benediction at the end of a perfect 
day, but not until the convention had heard no less 
than a dozen addresses, any one of which was 
almost epoch making. Speakers included such men 
as Howard Scott of Technocracy fame, Jesse New- 
lon, Glenn Frank, Prof. William C. Bagley, David 
Lawrence, and Harry Charlesworth, secretary of the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Association, and 
Chancellor R. S. Wallace of Sidney, Australia. 
It is doubtful if such an array of prominent and 
able speakers ever before were assembled in one 
day on any program. Each man had been selected 
because he had a message to deliver and deliver 
it he did. 

Do you know, editor, we are rather inclined to 
think that the idea of inviting Howard Scott to be 
among the speakers of the week was a happy 
thought. It seems to us that if the department 
could have on its program each year a few men 
of outstanding public notice, the effect would be to 
keep schoolmen from becoming inbred in their 
ideas. Howard Scott, David Lawrence and Dr. 
Charles Mayo brought to the convention new points 
of view that were invigorating. The same hold true 
of speakers from Canada and Australia. 

After enumerating various economic achieve- 
ments of the past few years, Scott concluded his 
address by stating, “The problem facing this coun- 
try today is the combination of increasing debt and 
increasing unemployment. What road to take, 
Technocracy as a research organization does not 
say. We do not know. Our problem is one of 
delineating and stating the data of the physical 
functioning of the North American Continent for 
the past century and comparing it with other 
continental areas of the world’s surface. We have 
tried to present the problems raised by energy 
factors in a modern social mechanism, and we 
leave you with them.” 

Among other statements he made which to us 
were of considerable interest were the following: 
“We only create wealth today when we create a 
debt for someone else.” It was rather a new idea 
to us that bonds and bank accounts and mortgages 
which represent our life’s savings, to others repre- 
sent only that much debt which they owe us. He 
also stated that man is not only kin to all other 
orders of life, but is also kin to energy-producing 
devices. 

Glenn Frank echoed the spirit of the convention 
when in his address, “The Sword Over Education,” 
he said: 
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“To prevent this sword from sinking into the 
vitals of the whole enterprise of education will de- 
mand a statesmanlike codperation between the 
leadership of the schools and the leadership of so- 
ciety. I, for one, protest the current attempt to 
make socio-educational leadership the scapegoat 
for the sins of economic leadership.” 

David Lawrence spoke along the same line of 
thought as did President Frank and urged educa- 
tional leadership to assert its right in the conflict 
with economic leaders who are now endeavoring to 
make schools bear the burdens of their blunders. 

I wish you could have heard Prof. Bagley blast 
the forces of Progressive education. He was good. 
After proving to his own satisfaction, how the pro- 
gressive theory had weakened the very fibers of our 
nation he went on to say, “They (the progressives ) 
cannot find words that are strong enough when it 
comes to condemning individualism in the body 
politic; yet for a generation they taught that edu- 
cation should follow the course dictated by the 
learner’s individual interest. They protest against 
the profit motive in business and industry; but for 
a generation they have contended that every child 
should ask of every learning exercise — ‘What is 
there in it for me?’ They protest against the sor- 
didness of contemporary civilization when the only 
criterion of truth that their basic philosophy has 
recognized is the test of narrow practicality, ‘Will 
it work?’ ... 

Up in the auditorium where the exhibits were. 
they had a nifty little machine that to our mind 
has been invented just 40 years too late. It is a 
shoe-shining outfit where you put a penny in a slot 
and get your shoes shined while you wait. Boys, ch. 
boys, what comfort a thing like that would have 
been a generation ago in the days when we had to 
spend most of our Saturday afternoons expectorat- 
ing on an old shoe brush, trying to coax enough 
blackening out of a tin that was always empty, to 
cover just sufficient mud to have the shoes pass in- 
spection by mother or an older sister. I suppose. 
though, now-a-days, even this machine would nt 
quite satisfy the demands of a new generation. It 
should be able to carry out the garbage, too, before 
it would be perfect. 

There were a whole lot of good stories going the 
rounds of the convention during the week, with Dr. 
Charles Mayo of Rochester, Minn., carrying off the 
prize for the finest collection. However, it was left 
for Superintendent Everett Ireland, of Somerville. 
Mass., at the Kiwanis luncheon, to locate the most 
absent-minded professor. He claims the superin- 
tendent he was rooming with dressed one morning 
to go down to breakfast. had his coat and hat and 
overcoat all on and was fishing for his key with 
which to lock the room when much to his amaze- 
ment he discovered he had dressed without putting 
on trousers. 

The exhibition this year was well up to the 
standards of other years. although the number of 
furniture and textbook displays were smaller than 
usual. However, facilities for this part of the con- 
vention were so convenient that it continued as in 
the past to be of tremendous value to visitors bent 
on gathering ideas for solving certain financial and 
instructional problems. We, ourself, were about to 
adopt new arithmetics but delayed acting until after 
the convention in order to make certain we were 
familiar with the latest texts on the market. De- 
velopments during the week proved the wisdom of 
such a course. 

Well, that is about the whole story, except to add 
that with Superintendent Carrol Reed and the Min- 
nesota Teachers Association as hosts, and Superin- 
tendent Potter as master of ceremonies, and a week 
of perfect weather, nothing was left out that could 
possibly have added to the success of the conven- 
tion or to the happiness of the guests. 

Just one thing more and we got to get to work. 
Those who did not hear Superintendent Potter in- 
troduce Howard Scott, missed a classic remark. He 
referred to the great exponent of Technocracy as 
the purveyor of Paul Bunyan stories in the field 
of economic achievements. Wasn’t that good? 

Yours for Happy Rural Schools, 
RUSTICUS. 

P. S. That bank moratorium we found waiting 
for us last Saturday morning when we got off the 
train at Green River is not bothering us at all. For 
once we are sitting on top of the world letting Wall 
Street do all the worrying. If they took an ax and 
split open every one of those closed banks, right 
down through the middle, they’d find them all per- 
fectly hollow, so far as having any frozen assets 
of ours in them. — R. 
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AUDITORIUM FROM STAGE, LORAIN HIGH SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHIO 
F. J. McFadden, Architect, Lorain, Ohio—W. R. McCornack, Consulting Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


An Economy Auditorium-Gymnasium Enlargement Project 
W. A. Pillans, Director of Schools, Lorain, Ohio 


One of the embarrassing effects of the eco- 
nomic depression of 1929-1933 is the rapid in- 
crease in high-school enrollment. The financial 
and employment difficulties of the great mass 
of citizens has aroused an appreciation of the 
need for better preparation for life and occupa- 
tion, and has caused a vast number of young 
folks to continue through the four or six years 
of high school and even longer. City after city 
in spite of reduced funds has been compelled to 
expand its high-school facilities. 

Lorain, Ohio, is one of the cities which has 
enjoved a considerable growth in high-school 
population. The increased limitations of indus- 
trial and commercial opportunities has held 
young people in school so that even in 1929 the 
facilities of the Lorain High School became in- 
adequate. While it was possible to adjust the 
academic classrooms and laboratories to the en- 
larged membership, the gymnasium with its 
showers and lockers was found to be entirely 
too small. They were located in a damp, unsatis- 
factory basement and were wholly unsuited to 
the physical-education program even though 
they had been planned according to the most 
modern ideas prevalent in 1911 when the build- 
ing was erected. The auditorium and the cafe- 
teria were too small to accommodate the stu- 
dents from day to day, and the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the balcony made many seats undesir- 
able. 

The architect, the consulting architect, and 
the school board who joined in a study of the 
Situation decided to enlarge the auditorium- 
gymnasium wing of the building as the most 
economical solution of the entire problem. No 
additional land would be required. The entire 
school could be kept under one roof, which 
would be an administrative advantage. It 


seemed undesirable to develop the building be- 
yond the evident needs of the next year or two. 
The shift in population and the indicated ten- 
dencies of the locality will eventually make an 
additional high school necessary. On account of 
the dampness of the site it was decided not to 
utilize the basement, but to fill it in with the 


débris and waste material torn out during the 
remodeling. 

The auditorium wing was lengthened approx- 
imately 97 feet. On the main floor the audito- 
rium was lengthened to 85 feet, and now seats 
999. The balcony was remodeled and seats 471 
making a total seating capacity of 1,470. The 





AUDITORIUM AND STAGE, LORAIN HIGH SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHiO 


F. J. McFadden, Architect, Lorain, Ohio—W. R 


. McCornack, Consulting Architect, Cleveland. Ohio, 
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stage and gymnasium were combined, with a 
folding partition to separate them when desired. 
The stage proper is 22 feet in depth, and the 
gymnasium 44 feet, giving a combined depth ot 
67 feet. The width of the gymnasium and stage 
is the same as the auditorium; namely, 85 feet. 
The proscenium opening is very wide; behind it 
are hung. curtains on rollers, so that the stage 
opening can be made any width desired. Every 
seat has a good view of the stage. When the fold- 
ing doors are opened for basketball, both baskets 
and back boards can be seen from every seat. 
On each side of the stage-gymnasium are offices, 
dressing rooms, and gymnasium storage. With 
the enlarged stage the entire student body can 
be seated in the auditorium, using the stage 
gymnasium for bleachers. 

The ground floor, which has been raised prac- 
tically to the grade level, contains the cafeteria, 
a music room, boys’ and girls’ locker and shower 
rooms. The cafeteria has connected with it a 
kitchen, a large serving room, a dishwashing 
room, and a storeroom for foods. The arrange- 
ment is such that the serving is done in the 
kitchen, which may be entirely closed off before 
and after the lunch periods. For cafeteria pur- 
poses the room seats 480 students, allowing six 
at each table. In the morning and afternoon 
the room is used for study purposes. As a rule 
only four students are allowed at each table, or 
a total of 320 is accommodated when all tables 
are occupied. This use of the room relieves the 
other study halls. 

The locker and shower rooms for boys and 
girls, although taking up but little space, work 
out very well. A team room is provided with its 
necessary bathing facilities and lockers. The 
boys’ shower and locker rooms are provided with 
two individual shower rooms, each containing 
six shower heads. In addition a so-called gang 
shower, 4 feet wide and 16 feet in length, has 
been constructed. The gang shower is used for 
gymnasium classes and permits classes of 50 
and 60 boys to properly take showers in the 


limited time allowed for gymnasium work. 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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THE KITCHEN AND THE SERVING COUNTER 
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THE STAGE OPENED FOR AN ATHLETIC GAME, LORAIN HIGH SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHIO 
F. J. McFadden, Architect, Lorain, Ohio—W. R. McCornack, Consulting Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LORAIN HIGH SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHIO 
F. J. McFadden, Architect, Lorain, Ohio—W. R. McCornack, Consulting Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Garber and Woodward, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Garber and Woodward, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Garber and Woodward, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Classical Building for an Academic High School 


The Walnut Hills High School, which was oc- 
cupied at the opening of the new school year 
in September, 1931, is the latest of the new 
high-school buildings to be constructed in Cin- 
cinnati, all of which were planned by Garber 
and Woodward, who also have designed a num- 
ber of junior-high- and elementary-school build- 
ings in this city, as well as many school build- 
ings in other Ohio cities. 

The Walnut Hills High School is built upon 
a commanding location at the edge of a bluff 
overlooking Victory Boulevard. Advantage has 
been taken of the site by the architects in the 
planning of the building, to give an effect well 
realized in the picture and controlled by a long, 
classical perspective with a commanding dome 
surmounting the whole. The general entrance 
for students is at the opposite side of the build- 
ing, at the head of a street with easy access to 
street cars and highways. 

The classical motif was based in part upon 
the popular conception of the school as a clas- 
sical high school. This conception, not wholly 
accurate, is based upon the fact that in this 
one school alone is Greek a subject of study. 
The distinctive character of the school is that 
it is definitely college-preparatory in type, with 
a six-year program intended primarily to qual- 
ify for college admission students selected upon 
the basis of intellectual ability by tests of the 
psychological laboratory of the public-school 
system. 
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WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Garber and Woodward, 


The building contains 31 classrooms, 7 lab- 
oratories, 3 study halls, 3 art rooms, 2 house- 
hold-arts rooms, a general shop, a printshop, a 
mechanical-drawing room, choral-music room, 
a band room, a harmony-instruction room, and 
2 cubicles for small music groups, a gymnasium 
80 by 150 feet, which may be subdivided into 
four units, a corrective gymnasium, 2 plunges, 
4 team rooms, a library of great beauty, located 
directly under the central dome, an unusually 
effective auditorium with a capacity of 1,300, 
a lunchroom seating 600, faculty lunchroom, 
and a carefully considered series of administra- 
tive rooms, including various offices, conference 
rooms, teachers’ workrooms, bookrooms, supply 
rooms, and the like. 

The building cost $1,377,062 and the equip- 
ment $167,000. 


ESTABLISH A SCHOOL-WARRANT MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


The employees of School District No. 9, Centralia. 


Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wash., have formed an organization known as the 
Centralia School Employees’ Cooperative Warrant- 
Marketing Association for the disposal of and dealing 
in school-district tax warrants. 

The organization owes its inception to a condition 
which arose two months ago, when the local bank no- 
tified the schools that it would be impossible for them 
to accept any additional tax warrants except on a dis- 
count basis. School districts and other governmental 
bodies who use interest-bearing warrants for payment 
to their employees are subject to discounts ranging 
from 3 to 20 per cent. 

It was decided to form an organization to save the 
discount if possible, and if not, to keep the discount as 
low as possible. The organization seeks to cooperate 
with the local community in organizing its finances to 
protect the business men so that their credit may not 
be strained, to induce citizens of the community to put 
money not now in circulation into good securities, and 
to work for the mutual benefit of the members. 

The organization serves as a depository for all tax 
warrants of employees and acts as the agency through 
which the sale of warrants may be made and cash 
made available to its members. 
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CHARLES H. BRUCE SCHOOL, MACON, GEORGIA. William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 


New Types of School Architecture in Georgia 


The evolution of school architecture in the 
South has been as notable in recent years as 
new trends in school organization, and new 
extensions in the educational program have 
been authorized by progressive school boards. 
It is due to the intelligent codperation of 
capable architects, to the educational leaders 
that we now have so many attractive and well- 
arranged school buildings. Macon, in middle 
Georgia, has been particularly fortunate in 
obtaining the services of architects who have 
been able to express in their school designs, the 
progressive spirit that animates modern edu- 
cation. 
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CHARLES H. BRUCE SCHOOL, MACON, GEORGIA. 
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Elizabeth O. Smith, Macon, Georgia 


A fine example of this understanding of local 
architectural needs is epitomized in the beauty 
and utility of Macon’s newest secondary school, 
Alexander IV, on Ridge Avenue, Ingleside, 
opened to classes for the first time in Septem- 
ber, 1932. This building has the gracious and 
informal lines so well suited to its location in 
a residential section of new and modern homes, 
and is eminently adapted to the climatic and 
topographical conditions of this section. This 
building and several other modern Macon 
schools were designed by William F. Oliphant, 
architect. 

Alexander IV school is a long, low, one-story 








structure in English Gothic style, built of 
Georgia multicolored brick in rich warm tones. 
A harmonious contrast to the darker color is 
afforded at each entrance and at the bay 
windows by a facing of cement in a warm cream 
tint accented by a trim of brown verge boards 
after the English fashion. Graceful gables fin- 
ished with a narrow scroll, the curve of bay 
windows, and a spacious entrance give a pleas- 
ing relief to the long lines of the facade. The 
roof is of tile, its dark brown and rich tan 
harmonizing effectively with the tones of the 
brick. 

The main entrance opens into a vestibule 


William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 
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from which a wide sweep of corridor extends 
right and left the entire length of the building. 
At the right of the entrance is the clinic; at the 
left is the principal’s office. There are ten stand- 
ard classrooms, three on either side of the clinic 
and principal’s office and four across the cor- 
ridor. These are well lighted by large lusterglass 
windows in three units and steel framed. Walls 
are plastered and woodwork is dark birch. 
Blackboards are of natural slate. Each room 
is equipped with book shelves for its individual 
library and with generous-sized cloakrooms. 
Doors were eliminated from cloakrooms because 
of their inconvenience; and this economy effects 
a substantial saving in material. 

The main corridor is wide, its walls are 
plaster, the woodwork dark birch, and the floor 
is quarry tile in a basket-weave design. 

Facing the main entrance is the auditorium; 
its doors double-acting, leather covered, and 
finished in bronze. This room is supported by 
steel joist, has a sound-absorbing ceiling and 
plastered walls. Window sills, baseboard, and 
other woodwork are dark birch. The stage is 
semicircular and is framed in a plaster arch. 
The lighting system is arranged so that the 
auditorium may be fully or dimly lighted. Part 
or all of the lights may be used as desired. The 
seating capacity is approximately 400. 

(Concluded on Page 50) 


ALEXANDER IV SCHOOL, MACON, GEORGIA 
William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 
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ALEXANDER IV SCHOOL, MACON, GEORGIA 
William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 
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REAR VIEW, ALEXANDER IV SCHOOL, MACON, GEORGIA 
William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 
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The Economical Planning of School Grounds 


School boards and municipalities are going 
through a period of harassing study in an effort to 
make both ends meet. When the horse has deserted 
the home stable, it is futile to shut the door, but 
at least we can resolve to keep the door locked 
after he is captured. 

The American people, both individually and col- 
lectively, went rampant during the past decade in 
spending money for things which they could have 
lived comfortably without. Adequate school facil- 
ities are, of course, a necessity and should be pro- 
vided for in every community, but this does not 
mean that the buildings shall be palatial and the 
adjoining recreation fields shall rival the stadia of 
ancient Rome. 

In many communities, particularly in the sub- 
urban cities adjoining the large civic centers, the 
people have willingly voted large bond issues to 
cover the cost of just such luxuries. Rivalry be- 
tween two or more adjoining cities to have the most 
impressive building and the most luxuricus athletic 
field and equipment has contributed largely to this 
result. It is very unfortunate that a necessary in- 
stitution like the school should have been involved 
in the spending ergy because now that the reaction 
has set in, the authorities, guided largely by the 
sentiment of the people, are going to tiie other ex- 
treme in an effort to practice economy. If con- 
tinued, this tendency will result in a serious short- 
age of school facilities. It is the duty of the school 
boards to enlighten the people as to this danger 
and to devise ways and means of affording all nec- 
essary school facilities, including the recreational, 
as reasonably as possible. 

There are many factors involved which if appre- 
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THE BRONXVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
CHILDREN’S PLAY BUT ALSO ARE OPEN TO ADULTS AND 


A, F. Brinckerhoff, New York City 





FRONT VIEW OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, BRONXVILLE SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
Harry Leslie Walker, Architect, New York City 
A. F. Brinckerhoff, Landscape Architect, New York City 


ciated in advance and allowed to influence the 
course of procedure will result in a better and a 
more economical achievement. 

The site should be carefully selecte with con- 
sideration for not only successful geographic location 
but for favorable physical and topographic condi- 
tions with a view toward minimizing the grading 
and other operations incidental to preparing the site 
for use. The soil condition where play fields are in- 
volved is a very important item. Much may be 
saved by first selecting an area with good soil and 
then conserving and utilizing it so that the purchase 
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of new soil or the laborious operation of rehandling 
may be avoided. 

It is seldom, of ccurse, that the members of 2 
school board or the school superintendent are experi- 
enced in these matters and the many other technical 
problems which enter into the development otf 
school grounds. For this reason whenever there 
may be doubts as to the practicability of a contem- 
plated site for school development, the authorities 
would do well to engage the services of experts, 
who, if necessary, should be enabled to prepare a 
preliminary plan of the site before it is purchased. 
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THE GROUNDS ARE NOT MERELY USED FOR 
A GENUINE COMMUNITY RECREATION CENTER. 
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ENTRANCE TO HIGH SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
Harry Leslie Walker, Architect, New York City 
A. F. Brinckerhoff, Landscape Architect, New York City. 


The cost of this service would be very slight com- 
pared to the chance of excessive and unnecessary 
expense if the wrong site is purchased. 

It is likewise an economy after the site has been 
selected, to have a general plan prepared for all the 
required features, including the final planting. This 
should be done in sufficient detail as to afford rea- 
sonably close estimates of all features and all phases 
of the operation, possibly with alternative materials 
and features provided for so that the cheaper, if 
adequate, may be adopted. With this information 
available, it is possible to do the work piecemeal 
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THE IRREGULAR TRIANGULAR SITE OF THE EASTCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL AT TUCKAHOE, N. Y., 
GREATEST POSSIBLE SERVICE FROM EVERY FOOT OF SURFACE. THE 
THE MAIN HIGHWAY. THE PLAY FIELDS ARE USED FOR GENERAL COMMUNITY RECREATION. 
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or in separate stages when necessity does not re- 
quire or the money available does not enable the 
entire project to be developed at one time. Such 
a procedure does net jeopardize the success of* the 
final result, as weuld be the case if the building 
alone or any other single item of the undertaking 
were designed and built without consideration of 
the many other features involved. 

In planning for a complete unit on a limited 
area, it is sometimes possible to combine two or 
more uses on a single area, such as the hockey 
play of the girls and the baseball of the boys, assign- 
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ing definite times ef play to each so that they do 
not conflict or overlap. 

When insufficient funds are available at the out- 
set to install permanent construction, it may be 
feasible, and is frequently desirable, to use cheap 
temporary materials, particularly for paved areas 
such-as walks, reads, and children’s playgrounds. 

Cinders or gravel or both may be applied and 
utilized later in conjunction with whatever per- 
manent paving material may be appropriate for the 
site. Correspondingly, water-bound macadam is 
serviceable for temporary use. Later, the surface 
may be swept clean and loosened sufficiently to 
allow the application of a penetration binder such 
as asphalt or oil with stone or gravel surfacing. 
There are a number of ready-mixed or emulsion 
materials which may be applied successfully to a 
gravel or cinder base which has been in temporary 
use as a suriace material. 

As for the planting of the grounds — an essential 
item in all school prejects — it is most unfortunate 
to omit or posipone this comparatively inexpensive 
operation. The proper selection and disposition of 
trees, plants, and vines, in relation to the structural 
elements has an educational and cuitural value 
which it is a grave mistake to overlook. All budgets 
for construction should include the cost of adequate 
planting. This meterial is cheaper today than it has 
been for many years and, if judiciousiy selected, 
both for its appropriateness and money value, it 
need be but a comparatively small item of expense. 
By favoring the seiection of material indigenous to 
the geographic location, it is not only cheaper but 
usually results in a more harmonious effect than if 
rare or conspicuous varieties are favored. 

It should be realized that skillful planning is a 
safeguard against costly mistakes and an assurance 
of successful and economic organization of layout. 
It would therefore seem that there is even greater 
need for it today than in times of prosperity. 
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The Value of Visual Aids in Instruction 


C. F. Hoban, Director of Visual Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 

All persons engaged in schoolwork should know 
the values of visual-sensory aids in the instruction- 
al and learning processes. These values have been 
definitely determined through scientific processes. 
A recent analysis of the major experiments with 
visual aids and an examination of the studies of 
graduate students offers reliable information that 
the proper use of visual materials increases initial 
learning, effects an economy of time in learning, in- 
creases the permanence of learning, aids in teaching 
backward children, motivates learning by increas- 
ing interest, voluntary reading, and classroom par- 
ticipation. 

All visual and sensory materials for teaching pur- 
poses can be classified as (1) apparatus and equip- 
ment, (2) school journey or field trips, (3) objects, 
models, or specimens, (4) pictorial materials, and 
(5) miscellaneous aids, such as demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and pageants. In order that apparatus and 
equipment may be used effectively, it is necessary 
to know standards for evaluating, guiding principles 
for their use, and the amount necessary for effec- 
tive instruction. Lack of this knowledge has caused 
an accumulation of inferior and unnecessary ma- 
terials in many of the school districts of the coun- 
try. 

Teachers should know how to organize, conduct, 
and relate the experiences of school journeys to 
the curriculum. School journeys are a valuable 


medium of instruction and tend to enrich and vital- 
ize every subject. Objects, specimens, and models 
provide for realistic instruction and concrete ele- 
ments. Rooms should be provided for the housing 
of collections of commercial products and histor- 
ical objects which tend to make the subject matter 
more interesting and helpful. 

The wealth of pictorial material now available 
makes a knowledge of their values, guiding prin- 
ciples, and technique absolutely necessary to effec- 
tive teaching. Few teachers know the standards for 
evaluating pictorial material and yet make frequent 
use of textbook illustrations, prints, slides, and 
films. Every teacher should know how to operate 
a stereopticon and a motion-picture projector. 

Every teacher should be required to take a course 
of instruction in the use of visual aids. The Penn- 
sylvania state teachers’ colleges require every pros- 
pective teacher to take such a course. A number 
of the accredited colleges also offer such a course. 

From the standpoint of enriching, vitalizing, and 
improving the quality of instruction, there are great 
possibilities in the use of visual aids in instruction. 
The solution lies in better teacher preparation for 
the presentation of this material. The supervision 
of the use of the visual-aid material in the school 
districts is a responsibility of the administrative 
officials. The acceptance of the responsibility means 
that a genuine contribution will be made to im- 
proved instruction in the schools of the country. 


A CONTINUING CHECK on Teacher- 


Subject-Class Progress 
T.C. Morrill, M.A., Supervising Principal, Park Ridge, New Jersey 


A user of many school tests and measurements 
over a period of sixteen years, and being unable to 
satisfy all inquiries concerning success in teaching 
and subject progress in such a form as to be able 
to explain it satisfactorily to members of a lay 
board and other people interested, I hit upon a 
progress record during the school year of 1931-32 
which proved of great interest to both teachers and 
patrons. Through the use of this record, which ! 
shall describe, I was able to lay before anyone in- 
quiring concerning this department of schoolwork, 
concrete facts commonly in use today in the busi- 
ness world and readily understood by people in gen- 
eral. The accompanying charts, which were picked 
at random from fifty charts, serve to illustrate 
many of the points involved in the explanation of 
how the charts were started, how they grew during 
the year, and what were the final results. 


How the System was Started 

All high-school teachers are requested to keep a 
close check on the scholastic abilities of pupils in 
each class during the September period of attend- 
ance. At the beginning of October, the teachers 
make a list of the pupils in each separate class, 
together with an estimate in per cent of the ability 
of each pupil. From this list the median rank is 
found, which is the starting point of the rank line, 
as noted on the chart at the beginning of the Octo- 
ber section. 

At the beginning, the teacher is requested to 
make a rough estimate of what she thinks she can 
cover in each subject in each of the ten months 
of the year. At the beginning of October, each 
teacher is requested to submit an estimate of the 
work to be done during the month. Toward the end 
of the month the teacher submits a list of ques- 
tions covering the month’s work in each class to 
the supervisor. The final examination for the month 
is based on these questions or the work which the 
teacher has contracted to do. An entirely new test, 
or a revised test, based on the one submitted by the 
teacher, or the test as submitted, may be the final 
test as approved by the supervisor. This is done so 
that no one can say that the situation is controlled 
by the teacher since she makes her own tests. It 
may be so or it may be quite different, according 
to the conditions as adjusted by the supervisor, in 
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PROGRESS CHART OF A CLASS IN FRESHMAN LATIN 

The cause for high mark in October is indicated. The teacher 
subsequently adjusted her teaching, marking, and examinations 
very successfully. 


accordance with the amount of work which the 
teacher undertook to cover during the month. 

At the time the teacher submits the questions, 
a statement is presented showing how much of the 
contract has been completed. If the contract is 
just completed, a dot on the norm line at the bot- 
tom of the chart will show it. If not completed, or 
if the contract is exceeded, deviations from this line 
will show it in per cent, as noted on the chart. 

The examination papers for the month’s work are 
corrected and the median rank determined, which 
gives data for establishing the new class mark for 
insertion on the line at the end of October. 

In order that all credits may not be assigned on 
examinations, another line (the dotted line) is pro- 
vided, which is a blending of daily work marks and 
the final monthly examination marks. It is found 
in the proportions of three fifths for daily work and 
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PROGRESS OF A CLASS IN COMMERCIAL 
af ARITHMETIC ee 
The group, it was found, was weak in fundamentals and 
low in I.Q. Measures taken by the teacher corrected the situ- 
ation and brought the year’s work up to a satisfactory level. 


two fifths for the examination. As will be seen on 
the chart, this line is straighter than the whole line 
and the erratic curvature noticeable in the examina- 
tion line has been smoothed out. An opportunity is 
given pupils who do consistently good daily work 
and whom the examination has not happened to fit 
to bring up their average. ; 

The scheme as presented, has proved of’ value to 
parents, board members, supervisors, teachers, and 
pupils. I had feared at first that teachers would ob- 
ject to it as involving too much work. I found they 
were much interested in their own charts, as well 
as in those of the other teachers. The charts pro- 
vide opportunities for board members and school 
patrons to get a satisfactory answer to the often- 
asked question: “What kind of teacher is Miss 
Blank?” It enables teachers to diagnose their own 
classes as a whole and, if necessary, to seek rem- 
edies for producing an upward trend in these an- 
nual lines. It offers a continuing check-up on ele- 
ments entering into class progress and is an effec- 
tive incentive to teachers to try constantly to im- 
prove all details of classro6m instruction. 

The plan is being carried out again this year in 
the same school, with some minor additions, such 
as individual pupil records from month to month, 
with provision on the chart for indicating the same 
opposite each name. 


BANGOR LENGTHENS ITS 
SCHOOL DAY 


O. W. Ackerman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bangor, Pennsylvania 


The board of school directors of Bangor, Pa., has 
lengthened the school day. The action which was 
taken during the present school year, has been done 
to give time to work out the school program, with- 
out increasing the number of members of the fac- 
ulty. Provision was made in this way to take care of 
special classes for conditioned and slow-progress 
pupils. 

The junior high school is through with its pro- 
gram at 3:15 p.m. All pupils of the school who 
stand well in their classes are sent home at 3:15. 
Conditioned pupils are compelled to remain from 
3:15 to 4 p.m. 

Teachers of the junior high school are assigned 
to.classes conditioned in their subjects. These class- 
es may not have more than five to ten pupils. The 
period is spent on reviewing and reteaching things 
not understood by the pupils. Some time is also 
spent on showing them how to study their lessons. 
This program has been in operation for two months 
and is already beginning to show fruit. Those who 
are not conditioned are given the feeling that they 
do not want to be detained; those detained, the 
feeling that they want to get out of these classes, 
since they are losing 45 minutes of outdoor life. It 
is believed the program will be one which will pre- 
vent a repetition of the work for many pupils dur- 
ing the next school year. 

During the school year, the pupils are shifted up 
or down, depending upon the quality of their work. 
Every class has three divisions, which provides for 
a fairly close class grading according to results ob- 
tained in the recitations. The results of a mental 
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The Readjustment of School Finances 
HE cutting of school costs is still in progress in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country. The continued decline in property values, 
and the consequent lessening of the public revenue, has necessitated 
downward revisions in school budgets. In brief, financial readjust- 
ments are still in progress. 

The immediate problem is to maintain the efficiency of the schools 
in the light of the economies that must be dealt with. The educators 
of the country have manifested a proper concern in this direction. 
They have brought forth the arguments that are applicable to the 
situation and have borne in mind the sacred objectives of the nation’s 
system of popular education. 

In certain sections of the country there is cause for an apprehen- 
sive feeling. So far as the country, as a whole, is concerned there is 
no cause for alarm. The schools will continue to be maintained upon 
standards of high merit and efficiency. While it cannot be asserted 
that gross extravagance has characterized the administration of the 
public schools, it must readily be admitted that certain nonessen- 
tials may be eliminated without impairment of the essential studies. 

The readjustments which are being made in the entire economic 
structure were bound to necessitate a similar readjustment in the 
field of school finance. The boards of education throughout the land 
have recognized the period of transition and change and have in a 
calm and circumspect manner proceeded to solve the problems that 
have arisen out of the same. They have proved themselves equal to 
a trying and involved situation which was aggravated by a protest- 
ing taxpaying constituency on the one hand, and the integrity and 
safety of the schools on the other. 

The conclusion must be that the readjustments are nearing a final 
status, and that wise economies which were not apparent a year ago 
are now deemed perfectly feasible and acceptable. Those who have 
confidence in the country and its future, must also maintain an op- 
timistic attitude on the school situation. At present the country is in 
a process of financial readjustment, which will find its culmination 
in fixed measurements and standards, and which cannot be ignored 
by any agency of government including the administration of the 
public-school system. 


The San Francisco School Row 
T IS nothing particularly new in these days of economic upheaval 
and disturbance to find that the taxpaying public views all gov- 
ernment — local, state, and national — with a discriminating and 
critical-eye. The administration of the schools cannot escape that 
scrutiny and watchfulness which is applied, more or less, at this 
time to all public bodies. 

The greatest school row for the year has entered upon its final 
stages at San Francisco, California. The critics charged that the 
schools were grossly mismanaged, that there was extravagance and 
inefficiency. A grand-jury investigation was called; mountains of 
testimony were piled up; the public press printed columns of sensa- 
tional stories. 

The grand jury substantiated some of the charges and ignored 
others. It felt itself called upon, however, to reprimand the board of 
education and to recommend the dismissal of the superintendent. 
And there the matter ended. Admitting some mistakes and short- 
comings, the board held that, on the whole, the administration of 
San Francisco’s school system had been efficiently and economically 


managed. It refused to dismiss the superintendent. No dishonesty 
was proved. 
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During the period of storm and contention, Superintendent Gwinn 
maintained a dignified silence, awaiting the dictum of the grand 
jury. After the public had digested the judicial reprimand, which 
that body inflicted, Superintendent Gwinn broke silence. In a four- 
column article, he makes reply to the grand-jury charges. A synopsis 
of his reply reads about as follows: 

Where there is smoke, there may be fire, but there may also be professional 
smokemakers. 

San Francisco schools use 23 per cent of the tax dollar; the national aver- 
age is 35 per cent. 

There is an accountant’s way of looking at teacher-salary ratings, and also 
an educator’s way. 

A great deal is said about accounting and costs, but nothing is said of edu- 
cational achievements. 

San Francisco’s school tax was $1.06 in 1930, 96 cents in 1931, 89 cents 
in 1932. 

The pay-as-you-go plan inaugurated by the schools will save millions in 
the future. 

Nonresident teachers when I entered schools, 47 per cent; since I entered 
schools, 33 per cent. 

I try to see good things, but I can’t see good in the grand-jury report. 

Some charges are actuated by the belief that the schools are operated to 
furnish jobs for teachers. 

Any comment which could be offered here would be to the effect 
that the attack upon the San Francisco school system is merely one 
of the symptoms of the times. An overheated public mind may lead 
to extreme tactics on the part of individuals which can only result 
in embarrassing situations. 

No doubt, some good may come out of an attack upon a school 
system. Certain abuses may be laid bare, and certain reforms may 
follow. But the harm that is done in subjecting an honorable body 
of school administrators to distrust and suspicion may be much 
greater than are the benefits which have been achieved. The wisdom 
of resorting to a grand-jury investigation, unless grievous misdeeds 
are reasonably apparent, may be seriously questioned. 


Attempts to Belittle the Board of Education 


IME and experience have demonstrated that the modern board 

of education constitutes the mechanism through which the coun- 
try’s system of popular education is successfully administered. 
It is an institution which is essentially American in spirit, purpose, 
and accomplishment, and as such has become an indispensable and 
vital factor in the scheme of government and citizenship. 

Regarded in its true scope and function, the board of education 
should command the respect and the codperation of the citizenship, 
more particularly that citizenship which is concerned in the pros- 
perity, power and perpetuity of the nation. There are, however, edu- 
cators here and there who do not miss the opportunity to detract 
from the prestige and integrity of the modern board of education. 
They flaunt their criticisms on the public rostrum and in the public 
press. For instance, a former superintendent of schools at a recent 
national educational gathering delivered himself of the following: 
“Crooked political action by school boards waxes and wanes. I have 
served under fifteen school-board presidents. Nine held their boards 
to righteousness and six allowed their followers to indulge in crooked 
practices.” 

The distinguished educator did not inform his audience that he 
had been employed in two cities only and that the derelictions he 
complains of were committed in one city only. And that one city 
happens to be exceptional and only one out of many hundreds of 
American cities where the boards of education consist of high- 
minded and honorable men and women. 

The public press records from time to time some of the derelic- 
tions and shortcomings of members of boards of education. There 
are some black sheep in every flock, and the unworthy may find 
their way into the school-administrative service just as they find 
their way into the commercial and industrial field. It is eminently 
unfair, however, to cast a cloud of distrust and suspicion upon the 
many because of the derelictions of the few. 

On the other hand, why hold up the unworthy school-board 
member to public scorn, and remain silent about the unworthy 
schoolmaster. The public press reports every little while instances 
where a school superintendent has gone wrong. He has suffered arrest 
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either because he overreached himself in matters of finance, or 
violated the code of morality and decency. 

Far be it from us to deal with the derelictions of the few in order 
to blacken the character of the many. It has been our fixed editorial 
policy to remain silent on these cases. To publish them creates a 
false notion as to the great body of honorable men and women who 
constitute the educational leaders and school workers of the nation. 

The cause of American education and of the profession of teaching 
will be advanced in these troublesome times, not by detracting from 
the prestige and the functions of boards of education, but by whole- 
hearted support and public expression of appreciation of the unself- 
ish and patriotic service which school-board members are rendering. 


What About “Lame Duck’ School Boards? 


ITH the popularization of the phrase “lame duck session of 

Congress,” the boards of education which are slated to go out 
of office have been similarly designated. The question as to what a 
retiring board may do or not do in order to remain within the limits 
of courtesy and decency, is occasionally raised. 

To be more specific, we note an instance in a Tennessee city, 
where the present board of education goes out of office April 1, and 
a new board takes its place. Early in January of this year, the board 
reélected the present superintendent of schools for another term of 
three years. The mayor of the city condemned the proceeding, stat- 
ing that it was “like a lame duck session of Congress.” 

The issue has come up elsewhere in the past. Retiring boards of 
education have usually postponed action on the more important pend- 
ing measures and departures in deference to the incoming body. 
Where such incoming body was elected on a definite issue it would 
be somewhat irregular, not to say discourteous, to go counter to 
that issue and to frustrate the action in contemplation. 

When it comes to the reélection of a superintendent of schools, 
the assumption must be that the old board is a better judge as to 
his character and efficiency than is the new. We have in mind in- 
stances where some citizen who had a grievance against the super- 
intendent got himself elected a member of the board of education 
simply to get even with that official. 

The citizen who comes into the board-of-education membership 
in a spirit of revenge is not likely on the whole to become a desirable 
or serviceable school official. Such a citizen will remain a disturbing 
factor until his grievance has been appeased. He is likely to permit 
a minor incident to render him unfair to the merits of the superin- 
tendent as a school administrator and to remain oblivious to the 
more important measures coming under his jurisdiction. It remains, 
however, that no set rules can be laid down as to the relations be- 
tween an outgoing and an incoming board of education. The exercise 
of courtesy and fairness as seen in the light of local conditions, must 
determine the problem. 


Salaried and Unsalaried Boards of Education 
HERE are boards of education here and there in the United 
States whose members receive a nominal salary. Most boards of 

education are unsalaried bodies. The idea of serving in the adminis- 

tration of a school system without compensation is generally 
accepted throughout the country. It involves a civic service which 
citizens render in a spirit of patriotism. 

The question of providing a salary for those who serve as mem- 
bers of a board of education is occasionally raised. There are situa- 
tions in the school administrative field which exact much time and 
thought on the part of those who serve. At times such service be- 
comes a sacrifice which some citizens feel they cannot afford to 
make. Naturally the question of providing some sort of compensa- 
tion is raised. 

In any event the salaries paid to members of a board of educa- 
tion, whether large or small, would form only a nominal fraction of 
any school budget. It is, therefore, not so much a question of ex- 
pense, as it is a question of policy. 

The issue was recently raised in a mid-west city where it was 
Stated that it was difficult to induce the best citizenship to aspire 
to school-board honors. In comment on the situation a local news- 
paper said: “In plain fact, it is a great deal to ask a man to work 
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as hard as members of the school board have to work without finan- 
cial compensation. Our unpaid school boards have done a great work 
during the past twenty years. But if it has come to a time when it 
is so difficult to get men and women to run for the school board 
that the voters have very little choice between candidates and 
practically no choice between policies, it would be both reasonable 
and proper to start paying members of the board adequate salaries.” 

The experience of the past has taught that men and women of 
character and ability can be found in every community who stand 
ready to serve without compensation. Some of the busiest men, 
financiers, merchants, and manufacturers have in the past given 
liberally of their time and effort in the service. The personnel of the 
average board of education reveals just such men today. 

There can be no criticism of the practice of paying school-board 
members for the service they render, but such a course gives no 
assurance that a higher type of citizenship can thereby be enlisted. 
In fact, it may attract those who look for salary rather than those 
who might serve merely for the good of the cause. 

There are two ways of looking at the matter. It remains, however, 
that the high-minded citizen not only finds the necessary time to 
devote to the interests of the schools, but also stands ready to serve 
without a monetary consideration. This is the conception of board- 
of-education membership throughout the land, which implies a 
patriotic service of citizenship to community, state, and nation. 


Inviting the Public to School-Board Confidence 


__ is a growing tendency on the part of school authorities 

to invite the counsel of the citizenship in aid of finding a solu- 
tion for pressing financial problems. Thus in many communities the 
bankers and others identified with local business interests are called 
in to advise on the school situation. 

It is well to approach the financial problem by assuming that the 
public is vitally concerned in anything that affects the integrity and 
efficiency of the school system, which, in the last anaiysis, involves 
the welfare of the children. Where the school authorities have pro- 
ceeded to invite the business public into their counsels the results 
have been gratifying. The vociferous taxpayer may vent his protests 
but calmer judgment usually prevails. 

It is well to lay all the cards on the table, present the facts as 
they are, and invite judgment as to a clear course of action out of a 
complicated situation. The solution must inevitably be found in a 
budget that recognizes a reduced revenue and in an adjustment of 
schedules that will come within the tax ability of the community. 
Sound judgment must guide every step if the situation is to be met 
adequately and satisfactorily. 

The confidence bestowed by inviting the public into the school 
counsels usually finds a reciprocal response and tends to make the 
administrative departures in the end more safe and satisfactory. 


Lower Salaries Versus Greater Efficiency 


HE adjustments which have been effected in the economic world 

with sweeping directness have also come under serious considera- 
tion in the field of popular education. While school-budget revisions 
in many instances, have been subjected to a downward trend, it was 
only natural that salary schedules should become the special point 
of attack. 

In many instances, the salary slashes have been met with silent 
acquiescence; in others, the voice of protest was raised. Thus, too. 
unless the necessities of the situation demanded reductions, salary 
schedules have in many school units remained intact. 

The best argument in support of the high wage scale is that which 
promises a higher standard of efficiency. The acquirement of degrees 
and credits in the professional field here comes into play. The Amer- 
ican idea to accord a higher compensation for more efficient service 
has long obtained in the commercial and industrial field. It has also 
found recognition in the professional field. 

The dignity and prestige of the profession of teaching is best sub- 
served through recognized service, but it still remains that such serv- 
ice is enhanced in effectiveness through the attainment of higher 
levels in teaching ability. 
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Improvement of Control Technique 


J. Lowell McCarthy, Principal, Maybrook, New York 


A Dismissal Report form has been used advan- 
tageously in the Maybrook High School at May- 
brook, New York, since September, 1931. Blanks 
are in the possession of each teacher at all times. 
No disciplinary cases are handled by the principal 
unless the pupil presents him with a blank properly 
filled out. When occasion arises for its use, the 
pupil is furnished with one, and is required to fill 
in the date, his name, age, grade or class, and the 
name and address of his parents. In addition, he is 
required to write out the reasons why he is being 
dismissed from class and to sign his name under 
his statement. 


MAYBROOK HIGH SCHOGL MAYEROOK, SEW YORK 


DaTB 
DISMISSAL REPORT 


| Same of Pupil _ Age Grade 
Bame of Parent _. Address of Parent 


| state for be: ted teacher t 
| a > oe ennes 


Signature of Pupil 


Teacher state reasons why pupil was requested to interview 
Principal. Pupil's deportment record 


MAYBROCK HIGH SCHOGE 


Thies report mist be presented to your teacher 
when you return te your roam. 


B.me of Pupil 


Date____ 


Time pupil was dismissed w Principal 
lL Signature of Principal 


| 


DISMISSAL REPORT FORM 
The blank is folded under along the dotted line. 


Subsequently, the teacher indicates the reason for 
excluding the pupil from class, gives her opinion of 
the pupil’s deportment record, states the exact time 
he leaves the room, and affixes her signature in the 
space provided. Either the principal or the secre- 
tary notes the time when the pupil reaches the 
office and compares it with the time when he left 
his room, as stated by the teacher. In case the pupil 
does not call promptly at the office, the principal 
determines the cause of his delay. 

Upon receipt of one of these blanks from a pupil, 


the principal reviews the statements of both teacher 
and pupil. Then he checks through the permanent 
files to ascertain whether any previous reports have 
been filed against the child. After studying care- 
fully previous reports, if any, he disposes of the 
case at hand, making notations in the space pro- 
vided. 

By folding the blank backwards along the dotted 
line and placing a carbon paper underneath, a dupli- 
cate of the principal's disposition of the case may 
be written on the back of the report. The principal 
writes the name of the teacher to whom the report 
is to be returned, the name of the pupil, the dispo- 
sition of the case, the date, the exact time when the 
pupil leaves the office, adds his own signature, and 
tears off his report on the dotted line. 

The teacher then checks the time when the pupil 
leaves the principal's office against the time when 
he presents her with the principal’s report, thus in- 
suring the pupil's prompt return to his room. 

While it is recognized that the success of this 
procedure depends largely on tact and an under- 
standing of pupils by the faculty and principal. the 
use of a similar form should facilitate problems in 
many school systems. 

After using this blank for a year and a half, the 
advantages observed are: 

1. The use of such blanks tend to discourage 
pupils from behaving in such a manner that they 
must be sent to the office. They dislike writing out 
reasons why they are excluded from their class- or 
homeroom, together with affixing their signatures 
under the statements. Also, pupils do not like to 
receive these blanks because they know that the 
reports are placed permanently on file in a safe 
place and may be used against them in the future. 

2. Pupils may be more truthful because the 
teacher also writes her version of the difficulty. 

3. On account of the time required to make out 
these forms carefully, teachers are less likely to 
make hasty and inappropriate decisions regarding 
the discipline of pupils. 

4. Considerable time is saved by the principal 
both in the investigation of circumstances and in 
the reduction of the number of disciplinary prob- 
lems. To date, the number of disciplinary cases 
disposed of in 1932-33 compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year, indicates a re- 
duction of about 50 per cent. This reduction seems 
remarkable, inasmuch as the principal has in no 
way attempted to discourage the use of the blanks 
on the part of the teachers. Furthermore, the same 
teachers used this procedure over the corresponding 
periods compared. 

5. Classes are more courteous and orderly 
throughout the entire school system and appear to 
be more easily controlled. 

6. In extreme cases, when pupils are summoned 
to court, the evidence on file is very helpful to the 
administration in corroborating statements and in 
making commitments. 


Insuring the PERMANENCE of the 
School-Floor Investment 


James Haworth Longshore, Floor Consultant 


The average cost of the floors in a school build- 
ing amount to about 8 per cent of the entire cost 
of the structure. If a school building costs $2,000,- 
000, the floors will cost about $160,000. If a school 
official had $160,000 to invest, would he think of 
turning this amount of money over to a janitor or 
would he consult a recognized financial authority, a 
banker or some man of recognized experience and 
ability? The answer is obvious. 

And still the average school official practically 
intrusts the large investment in school floors to 
the powers of individuals who are not fully ex- 
perienced and not as competent as the average 
janitor. The average individual who sells materials 
for the treatment of school floors is rarely as well 


qualified to advise in the matter of maintenance of 
school floors as is the average janitor. 

There is no law that will assure the school board 
that the man who prescribes for the school floors is 
qualified to protect the substantial investment 
which they represent. The school official does not 
know whether the salesman of floor treatments can 
properly diagnose the difficulties of improperly kept 
school floors. If his diagnosis is incorrect, it is likely 
that the school floors may be ruined and the in- 
vestment jeopardized. 

Since there is no law requiring salesmen of floor 
treatments to know floors and their characteristics, 
it is possible to advise the school official in only one 
way: to insist that they determine the ability of 
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SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 


School housekeeping no longer means the 

wielding of a corn broom and feather duster, 
and the slopping about of soap suds on a dirty 
floor. It means an intelligent exercise of brains 
in the proper directing of effort toward the 
accomplishment of certain objectives, among 
which are cleanliness, orderliness, tidiness, and 
sanitation. This does not mean the kind of 
cleanliness which cleans only the center of 
rooms and corridors; but that which also digs 
the dirt out of every corner, nook, and crannie 
throughout the building, from, to, and includ- 
ing basement and attic.— Geo. F. Womrath, 
Business Superintendent, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis. 
a ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
the salesmen to protect the school investment in 
floors. By checking the qualifications of the sales- 
men it should be possible to determine whether his 
advice is sound and logical, and will produce the 
desired results in economy and efficiency. 

But such a plan may be considered impracticable 
by the school official who has hundreds and even 
thousands of items to purchase and who feels that 
the one item of floor maintenance materials cannot 
be handled with extraordinary attention and care. 
Bearing in mind the importance of the investment 
which has been made in school floors, let us see 
how simple such a procedure can be. If the follow- 
ing few questions are simply asked, the answers 
which will be received will quickly tell the school 
official whether the man under consideration is 
qualified to prescribe for school floors. 

1. Ask him what the floors under consideration 
are made of and what the characteristics of the ma- 
terial are. 

2. What are the main ingredients in the products 
which the salesman promotes for cleaning and 
special treating these floors? 

3. Ask to be shown photostatic copies of letters 
of approval from the manufacturers of the floor 
coverings regarding the products that are being rec- 
ommended. (These letters may not always be 
authentic but in most cases they will be distinctly 
helpful.) 

4. Ask for photostatic copies of letters from cus- 
tomers who have already used the salesman’s 
product. (These may also not be authentic in all 
cases but it is readily possible to check them.) 

5. The financial stability and the manufacturing 
facilities of the manufacturer making the products 
under consideration are of importance. What is the 
rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s? Or, what can the 
local bank tell concerning his stability? How effi- 
cient a plant has the manufacturer? The increasing 
demand for floor treatment has brought a great 
many ‘“‘fly-by-nights” into the industry. Treatments 
are being made in basements and lofts under condi- 
tions unfavorable to uniform quality. The purchaser 
should have some assurance that the manufacturer 
has a plant adequate in size and equipment to safe- 
guard uniform quality. 

6. Finally, obtain the salesman’s literature de- 
scribing the product as well as the literature he may 
have on the floor to be treated. 

The foregoing six points do not involve as 
lengthy a procedure as may appear. However, the 
points raised cannot be overlooked in purchasing 
such important merchandise as floor cleaners and 
floor treatments. It is likely that the school official 
will not be obliged to follow through all of the six 
questions. It is likely that the first and second 
questions will bring replies that, in the case of un- 
desirable salesmen, will terminate the discussion. 

There is a growing literature in the field of floor 
maintenance. Every school official can have at his 
command authoritative information obtained by re- 
search in flooring and floor materials, so that there 
is no reason why he should not be fully informed 
on the characteristics of various flooring materials 
and the types of maintenance materials available. 

Efficient and economical floor maintenance is a 
three-cornered problem and each factor is of equal 
importance. There is, first of all, the value of a 
proper flooring material; secondly, the selection and 
purchase of quality materials for maintenance, and 
finally the application of these materials under ex- 
pert supervision. And not the least important of 
these factors is the qualifications of the man who 
supervises the application of the treatments. 
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ae Fe not ORIGINAL COST ::: zt’ | 
UPKEEP that drains budgets 






Smooth finishing and careful 

designing of all metal parts 

insure freedom from hurt 
fingers or torn clothing. 


Heavy steel working parts in 
this seat promise many years 
of uninterrupted service. 


Don’t blame youth for broken seat parts. Blame economy—false econ- 
omy. Cheapened seats can easily fit this year’s budget, and through 
resultant constant replacement of parts, outgrow next year’s. 


The shrewd school board knows this full well. It knows that working 
parts on a tablet arm are subject to careless handling; that cast iron 
snaps; that STEEL holds. Thinking school boards are selecting the seat 
shown above because, as far as they or we know, it is the OUTSTANDING 
tablet arm seat with working parts made of STEEL. 


There are other H-W school and auditorium seats incorporating this 
important economy feature. Styles and kinds to fit every requirement 
of economy and every demand of convenience. All ruggedly built for 
enduring service. All designed for comfort and correct posture. All bear- 
ing the stamp of 107 years of manufacturing experience. May we be of 
service in pointing out the ideal seat for your particular needs? 


Heywood-Wakefield 
School Seating 








SKILLED ENGINEERING SERVICE NEAR YOU 
BALTIMORE, Mp.; Burrato, N. Y.; Cuicaco, Itt.; Dawias, Texas; 
Houston, Texas; Los ANGELEs, Cauir.; New York, N. Y.; Oxtia- 
HOMA City, OKLA.; PHILADEL eo Pa.; PittspurGH, Pa.; PoRTLAND 
Ore.; SAN ANTONIO, TEx.; SAN FRANcisco, CALIF.; SEATTLE, Wasi. 
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PRACTICAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
a For The Small High School 


Equipment consists of an 8 circuit distribution and -control panel, 12-volt 
storage battery and 110-volt D. C. motor generator set. The voltages 


available are 2-4-6-10-12 volt D. C. from battery, 110 A. C. from gen- 
erator, and 110 A. C. from lighting service. 

















This “Standard” equipment is moderate in cost, exceedingly convenient 
and reliable. 


It will prove itself of great value in the teaching of physics, chemistry and 
other science instruction. 


Write nearest branch for 
further information. 


Equipment as installed in Standard’ Table Receptacle 
the Physics Laboratory of with convenient cord con- 
the Ware High School nectors and rubber insulated 


Ware, Mass. clamps. 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPAN 


ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. 
BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bids. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. 


BOSTON, 


10 High Street 
BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Bidg. 
SCRANTON, 


COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. 
DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. 
DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. 

148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 


DETROIT, 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION NOW IN 
PROGRESS 


Inasmuch as most of the state legislatures are 
now in session, it may prove interesting to note 
the kind and character of school legislation that 
is being urged. Such legislation is usually insti- 
tuted by state departments of public instruc- 
tion, by educational organizations, and by local 
groups and individuals. The actual results can- 
not be recorded until the legislative bodies have 
completed their labors. The following will, how- 
ever, present some idea as to the trend which 
school legislation is taking at this time. 


Pending School Legislation 


Alabama. A special session is considering liquidation 
of a floating indebtedness of $20,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000 is due the educational agencies of the state. 
The appropriations made last November have not been 
met. The revenues are $1,700,000 short. A sales tax is 
proposed and a constitutional amendment making an 
income tax possible is offered. 

Arkansas. No tax measures intended in aid of the 
schools have been proposed. Neither does the state 
department urge any legislation. Only minor school 
legislation is proposed. 

Arizona. The state department and the educational 
bodies are in agreement on several proposals. One of 
these authorizes the purchase of United States, state, 
county, school-district or municipal bonds, by monies 
from school sinking funds. Other measures contemplate 
the elimination of kindergarten and night schools, a 
reduction in the cost of truant officers, provision that 
a deputy county superintendent shall have the same 
qualifications as the superintendent, a maximum tax 
rate of 60 cents for elementary schools and 75 cents 
for high schools. 

Three tax measures are under consideration, income 
tax, state tax on intangibles, and a general sales tax. 
They are favored by the state department of public 
instruction. 

California. The state department of public instruc- 
tion has not as yet all of its proposals for legislation 
affecting education. 

Connecticut. The school legislation thus far pro- 
posed relates, in the main, to local changes. There are 
three measures which contemplate changes in the 
matter of state aid, but do not affect the general policy 
heretofore maintained. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


Delaware. The problem in this state is to secure 
enough money to run the schools. No new tax meas- 
ures are proposed. A cut in salaries is suggested. 

Florida. The state department reports that no 
definite statement regarding school legislation can as 
yet be made. 

Georgia. The state educational body sets forth a 
definite legislative program. (1) Relieve real estate of 
part of its burden of taxation. (2) Adequately support 
public schools and all other activities of the state. (3) 
Pay all debts in full. (4) Revise and recodify our school 
laws that we may have better schools, longer terms, 
promptly paid teachers, and efficient, economical 
administration of the schools. 

Idaho. (1) Idaho is proposing a state and county 
equalization fund for school purposes, together with 
many minor changes in the law. (2) In order to create 
a state equalization fund, a 20-per-cent tobacco tax is 
proposed. (3) The extension of the income tax is being 
advocated, in fact a bill has been proposed to ac- 
complish this. A sales tax of 2 per cent has been 
introduced. 

Illinois. The state department will combat all legis- 
lation designed to impair efficiency; aim to secure an 
increase in tax rates, to secure a larger tax unit, and 
secure other sources of state revenue than property to 
enlarge state distributive school funds. 

The income-tax law which was passed by the last 
session of the General Assembly, and which would have 
turned into the state public-school funds approxi- 
mately $35,000,000, has been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. The State Teachers’ Association 
will support a selective sales tax if the proceeds of such 
tax can be turned into the state distributive fund. 

Indiana. The principal bill whose adoption the State 
Department and practically all school people in Indiana 
are urging, is a measure which will pay $800 on the 
basis of 35 pupils in average attendance to every 
teacher in the elementary grades, and $1,080 on the 
basis of 25 pupils in average daily attendance for every 
high-school teacher by the state. This will necessitate 
a state school fund of over $20,000,000. The principle 
has been indorsed by the governor and the administra- 
tion leaders and like in most legislation, the problem 
is how to find sufficient revenue to pay the bill. 

Noneducational forces are proposing a repeal of the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act and also a repeal of the Minimum 
Wage Law. Nothing definite has transpired as yet 
regarding these measures. 

The county-unit bill abolishing school townships has 
been proposed but was referred back to the authors 
for rewriting, since it was very apparent that it was 
unconstitutional. Two other bills which would change 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
5505 Central Ave. 





SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Donovan Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bidg. 
McKnight Bldg. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Bidg: 


LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 








the present status of the State Board are in the hopper. 
The other legislation proposed thus far are principally 
local in character and do not affect the general system. 

Iowa. The legislative proposals under consideration 
may be grouped as follows: (1) Emergency measures 
designed to meet the unusual conditions of the times. 
(2) Tax reduction, for the purpose of arbitrarily 
decreasing the amount of rate of tax upon real prop- 
erty. (3) Tax revision, to replace all or part of the 
present property tax. (4) Administration and control 
of schools which seek to expand, limit, or modify the 
powers and duties of boards of education and the 
department of public instruction. (5) Professional per- 
sonnel, including the certification and employment of 
teachers, superintendents, and county superintendents. 

Kansas. Two measures of fundamental importance 
are under consideration. The first of these is an equal- 
ization plan. The second measure is a redistricting 
measure providing for a county redistricting board in 
each county whose work would be to rearrange the 
districts of the county in the most effective manner 
possible. The people of the proposed districts would 
then vote upon the question of the adoption of the 
plan. This measure is particularly important in view 
of the fact that Kansas has a very large number of 
districts supporting exceedingly small schools. 

Kentucky. The general assembly is not in session. 
An education commission, however, is at work on 
legislative plans to be submitted in 1934. 

Louisiana. School finances have been substantially 
reduced in Louisiana on account of the adverse eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in this state. The state 
assessment has been reduced within the past two or 
three years by something like a quarter of a billion 
dollars, and as a large part of the school revenues are 
realized from property taxes the loss in assessments 
results, of course, in a decrease in public-school support, 
and in addition the hard times are preventing many 
people from paying their taxes promptly, or at all. 
There are numerous postponements in tax payments 
and a great deal of property is going to the state on 
account of the failure of people to pay their taxes. 
The losses to the school funds last session from these 
various causes amounted to several million dollars. 

The legislature at a meeting in the spring of last year 
attempted to overcome these difficulties by increasing 
the state school funds by a million and a half dollars 
a year. This special appropriation is proving of immense 
benefit, but it is not sufficient to bridge the gap between 
diminishing public-school support and the essential 
needs of the schools. 


Maine. Measures are pending permitting the group- 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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ae Speed school work with signals . . . no matter what the 


message ... or how far the distance... Graybar signals are equal to any interior communication need in 


a school. They save time for principals ... for teachers ... as well as energy that would be wasted in unneces- 


. ™“ 
sary footsteps. All school work speeds up. Let us tell you what aiaiael Gra y b aR 
5 


. aod s 
signals can do for your school organization. Here’s a coupon for a starter! eertené te HW wesedsees execee 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, N. Y. 








| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


ASB) 4-33 
| Gentlemen: ~ Please send us more information about the following Graybar electrical products for Schools: 
' ] Signal Systems 2 Interphones 


© Lighting Equipment 0 Public Address Systems 


i 
| Name 
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First of All. 





Liqua- San i Must be PURE 


NY liquid soap even though it be made of kitchen grease and lye 


will cleanse dirty hands and faces. 


But cleansing action alone is not enough. What you want is a liquid 
soap free from impurities that chafe and burn, and free from fillers that 
do not cleanse. Then you want the greatest number of hand washings 


per gallon that your dollar can buy. 


Liqua-San “C” meets your requirements in two ways: 
world’s purest edible grade of coconut oil and potash are used. For these 
we pay a premium. Second, test after test is made by skilled chemists, 
through every step of manufacture, to search out wasteful impurities and 
to assure a soap—neutral, bland and soothing. 


Only in this way can Liqua-San guarantee you a full 40% 
actual soap giving you 9600 hand washings per gallon 


attainment of other soaps. 


It is false economy to buy an inferior soap. Order Liqua-San “C” and 
enjoy the advantages of its tested purity and money-saving performance. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Plant 
72 to 76 Duchess St., = 


Toronto, Ont. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, Deodorizing Blocs, 
Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, 
Plumbing Cleansers, Disinfectants and ‘‘Seal-O-San,” the famous gymnasium floor finish. 


(Continued from Page 46) 
ing of larger supervisory units, to exact tuition from 
normal students, and providing emergency reductions 
in manual training, domestic science, and physical edu- 
cation. 

Maryland. No new. school legislation is _ con- 
templated. A general sales tax and luxury tax has 
been proposed. 

Massachusetts. Many bills have been introduced 
which aim to give city councils and mayors in cities, 
and boards of selectmen and financial committees in 
towns, more definite control over school committees 
on school beards. So far these bills have not met with 
general favor. 

There are no tax measures under consideration which 
are designed in any way to aid education. The 
Massachusetts system is based on the idea of local 
support and control in a large measure with reference 
to the schools. The amount of state aid as a whole, 
amounts to only about 11 per cent. Local school 
budgets were reduced last year to about*S per cent 
under that of the preceding year. I am estimating that 
the decrease will be 5 or 6 per cent under that of 1932. 

Michigan. The people of Michigan passed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution limiting the tax on property 
to 15 mills. This amendment is on the way to the 
Supreme Court and until it has been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court it is difficult to know what school 
legislation to propose. 

The governor of the state is proposing a reorganiza- 
tion of the taxing system of the state and in that will 
undoubtedly include a proposal for additional revenues 
to the schools. The Michigan Educational Association 
is carrying on a campaign to secure additional funds 
for the support of the schools. 

Minnesota. An income tax to replace the general 
school tax has been proposed. The outcome is prob- 
lematical. 

Mississippi. The state board of education is advocat- 
ing the following legislative measures: (1) A minimum 
educational program of eight months for every district 
in this state to be financed by state appropriation. 
(2) Reorganization of school system by providing for 
a country-wide system of administration. (3) Increase 
of sales tax to be used in reducing the ad valorem and 
providing additional revenue to aid the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Missouri. The state department has not decided 
upon any definite measures. It is believed, however, 
that a bill taxing tobacco, chewing gum, cosmetics, soft 
drinks, and amusement admissions will be submitted. 


First, only the 


of active, 
three times the 


Rocky Mt. Plant 
1429 - 18th St., 


Denver, Colo. 


Montana. Educators of the state hold that the 
present system of taxation is inequitable. A tax on 
luxuries and nonessentials is proposed. The income tax 
is also favored. 

Nebraska. School legislation in abundance has been 
introduced. A new tax measure is in the making. The 
outcome is uncertain. 

New Hampshire. A survey of state administration, 
including political subdivisions, has just been presented 
to the legislature. It makes no destructive criticisms of 
educational administration and no bills have yet been 
presented embodying its proposals. Until this is done, 
one cannot intelligently comment upon the situation. 

New Jersey. An income tax to replace the present 
school tax has been proposed. 

New Mexico. The educational forces of the state 
urge: (1) Reduction of the property tax through the 
adoption of new sources of school revenue. (2) An 
equitable system of dispensing school funds. (3) Re- 
organization of the state department of education. 
(4) Reorganization of county school departments. A 
state board of education and the appointment of the 
state superintendent is planned. 

Nevada. The state department aims to recodify the 
school laws. Larger school units are proposed. No new 
tax measures have been advanced. 

New York. The state department sponsors no school 
legislation of controversial nature. Increased income 
taxes, a gas tax, and a small sales tax have been pro- 
posed by the governor. The school legislative proposal!s 
relate almost wholly to matters of finance. 

North Carolina. The educational forces are sponsor- 
ing a measure which drops the equalization idea and 
provides complete state support for the schools. No tax 
measures have as yet come to the surface. 

Ohio. A large number of measures are in hand. Some 
of these seek to abolish the smaller district school 
boards and center the authority in county boards of 
education. A state-wide program of education involv- 
ing the annual expenditure oi $32,000,000 is sponsored 
by many organizations. 

Bills have been introduced to increase the intangibles 
tax, to provide an income tax; and bills have been 
presented in the house and senate to provide for a 
general sales tax, varying from 1 to 2 per cent. Selec- 
tive sales taxes have also been introduced but are not 
looked upon with as much favor, apparently, as the 
general sales tax. A combination of intangibles, income 
and sales taxes would reduce the tax on real estate 
4 mills. 

Oregon. Among the measures submitted the county 


Se 


"LIQUASAN C 


40% Concentrated Liquid Soap 





unit plan finds favor. No new or outstanding tax 
measure is proposed. A number of measures aim to 
amend in a minor way present school laws. 

Pennsylvania. The school forces of the state, includ- 
ing the state department of public instruction, urge: 

1. A larger local unit of school administration, to 
effect relative economy in the administration of public 
schools and to make a minimum program of free 
public instruction as equally available as possible to all 
the children of Pennsylvania. 

2. A new principle of state aid of public education, 
based upon ability to pay, requiring of all school dis- 
tricts a school tax levy as needed up to a given maxi- 
mum toward providing a minimum quota for each 
teaching unit maintained, such returns to be supple- 
mented by state funds, if, and as needed, to insure that 
quota for the maintenance of each of such teaching 
units. 

3. Provision for a graduated adjustment of state aid 
from the old plan to the new principle in view of 
commitments by school districts on anticipated income 
under the old plan. 

4. Permissive legislation authorizing, as emergency 
legislation, the suspension for two years of required 
increments in teachers’ salaries and permissible reduc- 
tion of required teachers’ salaries, such provisions to 
become inoperative at the close of the biennium 
1933-35. 

A bill has been introduced providing for an emer- 
gency state income tax for three years, the proceeds 
of which are to be used in support of public educa- 
tion. It calls for levying a flat rate of 2 per cent on 
net incomes. 

Rhode Island. No legislative program has been sub- 
mitted by the state school authorities. 

South Carolina. The county unit plan is favored by 
the state department. The tendency is toward increas- 
ing the teacher load. There is a movement on foot to 
lighten the tax burden on farmers and home owners 
by enacting a general sales tax. The income tax is also 
to be revised. 

South Dakota. The state department urges: (1) 
Raising teachers’ standards. (2) Eliminating teachers’ 
examinations. (3) Aid to needy schools. (4) Diverting 
institute fund for teachers’ helping program. A gross 
income tax is proposed, 50 per cent of which is to be 
used for the schools. 

Tennessee. Much attention has been given to a plan 
whereby the city of Chattanooga will secure a regular 
board of education. The measure has aroused much 
local discussion. 
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FLOODLIGHTING MAKES FOOTBALL PAY 








Recerts from football games at the 
high school in Phillipsburg, Kansas—a 
community with a population of 1300— 
for the 1930-31 season were $201. This 
was before the athletic field was flood- 
lighted. G-E floodlighting equipment was 
installed at a cost of approximately $1800, 
and the receipts from the 1931-32 games, 
played at night, were $640, an increase of 
300 per cent. At this rate, the increased 


income will pay for the apparatus in 
about four years. 





Following the installation of floodlights 
at the athletic field of East Texas Teachers’ 
College, the gate receipts showed an in- 
crease of 400 per cent. 


The increased attendance at the games 
builds a closer tie between the school and 
the community, and helps to strengthen 
civic morale. Floodlighted athletic fields 
can be used also for community events 
and sports. 





General Electric illuminating engineers 
have had wide experience in lighting 
school stadiums and playing fields. They 
will gladly help you plan an installation 
for your school. Address General Electric, 


710-172 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Schenectady, N. Y. 











= Texas. The revenues for school purposes are deemed in the schools. A recent report on attendance, showed 
inadequate. The state teachers’ association favors an that in 93 days of the first semester, with an enrollment 
id- income tax and a levy on net sales of such com- “ AAAministry of 3,800 pupils, there were only three cases of three 
. modities as cosmetics, tobacco in all forms, and certain GMO days or more of illegal absence. Pupil welfare work by 
“te luxuries. NC Note > cue the teachers is believed to have contributed to the very 
blic Utah. The school public supports the movement to satisfactory condition. 
[ree make the office of state superintendent appointive in- ° The economic situation also has resulted in increased 
all stead of elective. No outstanding tax measures have ¢ Hulmeville, Pa. The Bensalem wendiie school enrollments in the junior and senior high schools. The 
been proposed. district has organized a junior high school in the turnover in teacher personnel has been reduced to a 
ion, Vermont. No new school legislation is suggested. Trevose section of the township. For the present, the minimum. It is anticipated that it will not be more 
dis- There is a tendency to cut the cost of education. building facilities now in use will be utilized for the than 2 per cent during the next school year, as com- 
axi- Virginia. The state legislature is not in session. It beginning of the new organization. The change in pared to 3 per cent for last year. 
‘ach meets again in 1934, ‘ organization will relieve the transportation problem A program of integrated social studies has been put 
ple- Washington. A measure limiting the tax on property and will effect necessary economies in maintenance _ in operation in the elementary and junior high schools. 
that to 40 mills was voted by the people last November. expenses. The subjects of history, geography, and civics have 
hing This makes it necessary that from eight to ten million Under a new policy of the township school district, been combined, while English and art have been cor- 
: dollars additional revenue must be provided for other all of the one-room schools have been closed and stu- __ related. 
. aid than property taxes. dents of these schools are regularly transported to large 4 Plans have been completed for the reorganization 
y of The legislature has before it three measures to school centers where improved school facilities are of the schools of Whitehall township, Lehigh county, 
‘ome provide this revenue. One is a luxury tax with rather available. The change will improve the school organ- Pennsylvania, with their reopening in September, 1933. 
high rates. In operation it might be called a stamp _ ization generally and will greatly simplify the admin- In a general way, the reorganization will conform to 
ency tax. Another is a flat retail-sales tax with varying rates. istrative work. the six-six plan, with departmental instruction be- 
tired The third measure is a flat retail-sales tax of approxi- ¢ W. E. Wilkerson, newly elected member (com-_ ginning in grade four. 
-duc- mately 2 per cent. It is impossible to say at this time missioner) of the city board (commission) of Chat- @ West Chester, Pa. The public schools have em- 
is to which of these measures the legislature may choose. tanooga, Tenn., has announced a new school program, ployed a paid welfare worker, who has charge of all 
nium The legislature now in session has passed a measure calling for the inclusion of two clear-cut policies in the welfare work. Rooms are maintained for the hous- 
which shifts 50 per cent or more to a state-wide basis. school administration. The first seeks to delegate full ing of used clothing, shoes, and Red Cross clothing, 
‘mer- West Virginia. The state department urges that the authority to W. T. Robinson, superintendent of schools, and for clothing obtained through money appropriated 
ceeds state assume the major cost of a minimum school term for the management of the school system. The second — by the state for welfare work. ; 
duca- of eight months. It also supports the county unit plan. requires that the commissioner assume responsibility for 4 New York, N. Y. The school authorities have 
nt on New tax measures contemplate revenue from incomes, the school department on a joint basis with the four adopted a policy, limiting multiple-job holders in the 
meters, gas and electric, and a luxury tax. members of the board, at the same time accepting his schools to day-school positions and one extra post, 
 sub- Wyoming. The state department and the state edu- full share of the responsibility for the other depart- and preventing husbands and wives in the same family 
cation association have joined hands in favoring larger ments of the city government. The program is in keep- from holding more than two jobs between them. The 
ed by rural-school districts and clarifying the transportation ing with the theory of the commission form of city action was taken following the announcement that a 
creas- problem. Tax levy for the support of normal-training government, as contemplated in the city charter. bill had been prepared for introduction into the state 
sot to departments in the high school was eliminated. The @ East Greenwich, R.I. The most important educa- legislature with that end in view. The bill does not 
wners term of school necessary to share in state support was tional development of the past school year was the affect the tenure of a teacher, but says in effect, that 
is also cut from eight to six months. A sales tax in support introduction of the junior-high-school plan in the where a regular day-school teacher holds also a posi- 
ot the schools failed to pass. Eldredge School. Under the new plan, instructors have tion in the night school or other activity, he or she 
(1) developed a keen — = their sg equipment may “ ee to take a _ hel oe 
3’ . . 5. has been improved, and the students have responded pay from the latter position. e bill gives the boar 
a. SCHOOL-BOND SALES to the new interests and opportunities. The school li- of education full power and discretion in the matter of 
- gross The total school-bond sales during the month of _ brary facilities have been greatly improved to meet the eliminating multiple positions, without affecting tenure 
to be February, 1933, reached the sum of $2,926,896. The special needs of the junior-high-school grades. A or pension rights. 
largest sales were in the State of Minnesota, $500,000; modern cataloging system has been installed and a # Quincy, Mass. The school board has reported that 
a plan Ohio, $405,000, and Pennsylvania, $1,154,000. Thirty- definite plan for regular and systematic development _ teachers of the school staff will contribute approxi- 
regular five states reported no sales whatever. The average of school-library facilities has been adopted. ; mately $83,361 in salary donations to the city welfare 
much price of school bonds on March 1 rose to the alarming 4 Abington, Pa. The present economic situation has department during 1933. In 1932, the teachers con- 


rate of 4.92. 


apparently had the effect of eliminating illegal absences 


tributed slightly less than $50,000. 
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NEW TYPES OF SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN GEORGIA 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

On the right of the auditorium are the teach- 
ers’ restroom, girls’ toilet, and two classrooms. 
On the left are a small library or book-storage 
space, boys’ toilet, and two classrooms. Having 
the toilets placed near the classrooms is not 
only a convenient arrangement, but also pro- 
vides proper supervision of the children by 
their teachers. Short corridors opening into the 
rear grounds separate the toilets from other 
rooms. 

In the basement is a spacious, well-lighted 
lunchroom, and adjoining is a low-pressure 
steam heating plant. 

Surrounding the school are six acres of land, 
part of which is shaded by trees, thus affording 
comfortable space for games and other exercises 
during recess periods and serving as a com- 
munity playground at other times. The capacity 
enrollment at Alexander IV is approximately 
400, but the present enrollment is between 225 
and 250. The building is arranged for further 
additions should the need arise. 

It is estimated by Mr. Walter P. Jones, super- 
intendent of Bibb county schools, that a saving 
of 66 2/3 per cent in erection cost was effected 
by building the school at this time, and at no 
sacrifice of values in material or construction. 
This saving was said to be due to the lower cost 
of materials and labor. The entire cost of the 
building was $50,000; that of the grounds, $7,- 
500. Cost of equipment was not included in the 
above sums. 

Alexander IV was named for Elam Alexan- 
der, Macon philanthropist, whose trust fund 
has provided four free schools for Macon 
children. 

Macon’s progressive school-building program 
has covered a period of five years beginning 
with the erection of Charles H. Bruce school in 
1927. This is a secondary school serving a large 
suburban community and has a pupil capacity 
of approximately 500. Georgian in style and 
built of local brick and white stone, this school 
is both attractive and well suited to topography 
and climate. 

The Bruce school is a long one-story structure 
with two wings extending to the rear and form- 
ing two sides of a court. A triple arch with a 
trim of cement and white stone features the 
main entrance, and a simple facing of cement 
and stone accents the wings. This treatment is 
particularly effective in this style of architecture 
and in the materials used. 

In the basement of the right wing is the girls’ 
toilet; in the left, the boys’ toilet. The heating 
plant is under the auditorium. 

The original cost of this building, including 
land and equipment, was $100,000. A new addi- 
tion was built in 1932 at a cost of $6,834.16. 

From the beginning of this new building pro- 
gram, the demand for something different in 
school architecture made by Macon’s school 
board has been fully met in these designs for 
school buildings. 


AN ECONOMY AUDITORIUM- 
GYMNASIUM PROJECT 
(Concluded from Page 34) 

The music room is 33 feet 6 inches by 41 
feet, with a recessed platform. 

There is a service entrance to the kitchen, 
and other outside entrances for the cafeteria 
and locker rooms. The lines of traffic to and 
from the cafeteria and to and from the gym- 
nasium are so separated that there is.no con- 
fusion. 

The new layout has increased the capacity of 
the building by approximately 300, as well as 
providing rooms for special purposes. The old 
cafeteria and kitchen have been released for in- 
structional purposes. By erecting partitions, two 
classrooms, seating 30 and 40, and a typing 
room with 60 desks have been provided. 
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AUDITORIUM, ALEXANDER IV SCHOOL, MACON. GEORGIA 
William F. Oliphant, Architect, Macon, Georgia. 


The construction is fireproof, with wood fin- 
ished floors and with steel sash. The cafeteria, 
kitchen, service room and gymnasium are lined 
with glazed brick. Other walls and ceilings are 
plastered. 

The total cost, including the architects’ fees, 
was $85,896.95, a very low figure considering 
the quality of the work and the instructional 
facilities provided. When the addition was 
opened and dedicated it had all been paid for. 
Current funds obtained from direct taxation for 
building purposes were available when the proj- 
ect was undertaken. The building has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory and has added consider- 
ably more to the educational service of the 
building than the plans would indicate. 

The plans were drawn by Mr. F. J. McFad- 
den, architect, Lorain, and the consulting service 
was rendered by Mr. W. R. McCornack, archi- 
tect, Cleveland. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Dr. Grayson N. KEFAUVER has been appointed as 
dean of the School of Education of Stanford University, 
to succeed Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley. 

@ Mr. J. M. Locan, of Creston, Iowa, has been 
named to a new position as superintendent of schools 
of East Waterloo, Iowa. 


@ Supt. W. S. Parnter, af Waterloo, Ind., has been 
reélected for a term of three years. 

@ Supt. W. C. Rae, of Milbank, S. Dak., has been 
reélected for a fifth year. 

¢ Epwarp J. Tosrn, superintendent of schools oi 
Cook county, Illinois, for the past 23 years, died at 
his home in Chicago, on March 3, following a long 
illness of heart disease and nephritis. He was 61 years 
old. Mr. Tobin, a native of Kenosha, Wis., attended 
the schools there until he was 16. At 20 he was a 
teacher in Bremen, Cook county, and two years later 
began teaching in Chicago grammar schools. In 1904, 
he was appointed principal of the Healy School. He was 
elected county school superintendent in 1910 and had 
held the post continuously since that time, being re- 
élected five times. 
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CAFETERIA, LORAIN HIGH SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHIO 


F. J. McFadden, Architect, Lorain, Ohio—W. R. 


McCornack, Consulting Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Behind The Scenes 


HREE times a day food reaches our dining 
Th. fresh, pure, and wholesome; clothes 
come back from the laundry spotless; we travel 
at sea, on land, and in the air in brightly clean 
and polished conveyances. We almost take 


cleanliness for granted. 


Yet behind the scenes, to make cleanliness 
possible and within the reach of industry and 
institution, lies a drama of scientific study and 


research, of vast 


of a service organization involving dozens of 
branch offices, hundreds of service representa- 


tives and storages, thousands of distributors. 


For over a third of a century The J. B. Ford Com- 
pany has played the leading role in developing 
specialized cleaners and cleansers to meet various 
specialized requirements. There is a Wyandotte 
Product ideally adapted to the solution of every 
cleaning problem. You, too, can safely entrust 


to Cleaning Head- 


natural resources, Wyandotte Products quarters the solu- 


of huge manu- 


facturing plants, The J.B. Ford Co. - 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


tion of your clean- 


Wyandotte, Mich. ing problems. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN DEPT. H-41 


Please send me full details on Wyandotte Specialized Cleaners and Cleansers. 


Name ___ 
Address 


City 


Title | 


State 
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better work. 


source of supply. 





4 Newark, N. J. The school board has proposed 
that veterans in the school system holding executive 
positions, be encouraged to retire at the end of the 
present school year. It was estimated that about fifty 
such retirements could be effected by the end of the 
school year in June, with a considerable saving in oper- 
ating expenses. Many of these positions will not be 
filled next year, due to a policy not to replace those 
who may be retired or may be on leave of absence. 

@ Missoula, Mont. The school board has voted to 
adopt a schedule of fees for the use of the school 
buildings by outside organizations. The amounts of the 
fees will be based on the expense to which the school 
district is put and will cover heat, light, and janitor 
service. 

4 Virginia, Minn. The school board has rejected a 
proposal to place its permanent employees on a two 
weeks’ schedule of work in order to provide relief 
employment for more persons. The board contended 
that proper care of the school property is its first duty 
and that it owes something to its faithful old-time 
employees. 

4 Lowell, Mass. The school board has voted to 
reduce the tuition rate for nonresident students from 
$125 to $100 for the next year. The action was taken 
because the average cost per pupil in day schools has 
been reduced this year. 

4 Highland Park, Mich. The school board has voted 
to close the school year on May 5, providing a term of 
eight and one-half months. All teachers and employees 
have waived their contracts and will be paid 10 per 
cent of their monthly salary. During the remainder of 
the term the teachers and employees will be paid from 
such cash as can be obtained from the collection of 
current and delinquent taxes. The amount of delin- 
quent taxes has reached the enormous sum of $700,000. 

4 Waltham, Mass. Supt. W. H. Slayton has sug- 
gested that the board of education order an increase 
in.the annual tuition charge for nonresident students in 
the high ‘school. The present charge is $100 a year 
and the actual cost is estimated at $135. 

4 Lowell, Mass. The school board has rescinded its 
previous action and has reduced the tuition for non- 
resident pupils to $100. 


What determines 
VALUE scuoot'papers?. 


@ the appearance and ‘“‘feel’’ of 
quality that actually encourages 


@ 100% Sulphite! That means all 
new ‘oat — no reworked paper — 
finer texture — greater strength — 
cleaner, whiter sheets. | 


@ 2 price well within the limits of 
restricted budgets. 


KVP 


On these factors of ‘‘value’’ we ask | 
your consideration of KVP School 

Papers. When requesting samples, | 
please tell us your wholesale | 


K ALAMAzOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
Parchment « “The World’s Model Paper Mill’’ » Michigan 














4 Cisco, Tex. The school board has voted to adhere 
to its established policy of restricting purchases of all 
school departments to the requisition system. School 
purchases are to be made only upon requisitions signed 
by one or more members of the school purchasing com- 
mittee. Indiscriminate purchasing is forbidden and no 
bill will be paid unless accompanied by the original 
requisition properly signed. 

4 Red Wing, Minn. The school board has voted to 
discontinue the sale of notebooks, pads, stationery, and 
other supplies. The articles which annually brought in 
$1,000, were sold practically at cost, with little or no 
profit to the district. The action was taken to remove 
the school district from the charge of competing with 
private business enterprises. 

¢ Seminole, Tex. The school board has voted to 
continue its policy of pay-as-you-go during the next 
school year. The board has proposed a strict economy 
program, which will involve a shortening of the school 
term, a reduction in teachers’ salaries, a reduction in 
the number of teachers, and a cut in operating expenses. 


4 Anderson, Ind. Four men and one woman have 
been elected as members of a new five-member school 
board, authorized under a bill passed by the state 
legislature. The law eliminated the old board of three 
members and authorized the new body as an emergency 
measure. The members of the new board are Frederick 
L. Ray, engineer; Wade H. Free, attorney; R. M. 
Critchfield, engineer; Mrs. Arthur Beckman, parent- 
teacher leader; and V. H. Riggs, treasurer of the old 
board. 


4 Pekin, Ill. At a recent meeting of the grade-school 
board, plans were discussed for the proposed consolida- 
tion of the two school systems of the city, the com- 
munity high and grade schools. The plan provides for 
one superintendent of the school system, in place of 
the former plan of one for the high school and one 
for the grades. The change would effect a substan- 
tial saving in administrative expenses. 


4 A judgment of $150,000 has been awarded the 
board of finance of the school board of Hammond, 
Ind., against the directors of the defunct First Trust 
and Savings Bank. The suit was on a surety bond given 
by directors to guarantee school deposits. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. The school board of the Parma 
school district has ordered that the superintendent and 
principal of both the junior and senior high schools 
shall accompany athletic teams on games played out- 
side the city. The action is a result of irregularities in 
training rules by athletes. 


To Conserve Funds— You 
Must Preserve Books 


Make Books NOW IN USE 
Last Longer by providing addi- 
tional support to the bindings 


Promote Health of Pupils with 
Clean, Sanitary Books 


—Samples Free— 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 

















HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


Never so necessary as 


NOW! 










Springfield, Massachusetts 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board recently 
passed a recommendation of the committee on com- 
pulsory physical examinations, requiring all teachers 
and school employees to submit to a Mantou skin test. 
The tests are to be applied at the expense of the school 
board, under an arrangement with the hygiene depart- 
ment. 

¢ Hope, N. Mex. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. Irvin P. Murphy, the board of education 
recently put into operation a new school code, provid- 
ing for increased teacher tenure, higher teacher qualifi- 
cations, a revised salary schedule, and a_ leave-ot- 
absence plan. The new law covering tenure encourages 
a longer term of office by offering teachers one of three 
contracts, probationary, semiprobationary, or indefinite, 
based upon merit as well as years of experience. The 
salary schedule, which becomes operative next year, is 
based solely upon experience, training, and the previous 
record for efficient service. 

An important feature of the plan is the fifth-year 
leave of absence. Through the employment of appren- 
tice teachers, regular teachers are allowed leave of 
absence at regular intervals, according to their tenure, 
in order that they may attend universities for further 
professional training. The plan creates employment for 
two additional teachers, and provides security, addi- 
tional training, and greater progress for teachers whose 
work and income have not been comparable. 

4 New Britain, Conn. The board of education has 
voted to allow teachers annually five days of sick leave 
with pay. The board will pay the difference between 
the regular salary and the substitute rate for five addi- 
tional days of absence on account of illness. The new 
sick-leave policy is a substitute for a ten-day sick- 
leave policy which was discontinued several months 
ago because of economy reasons. 

4 Houston, Tex. After April, 1933, elections of 
school boards will be held once every two years, in- 
stead of every year, under a new plan. In the future, 
all members of school boards will be elected for six 
years, instead of two years. 

4 Elyria, Ohio. The employment of a_ business 
manager for the school system has proved a good in- 
vestment, in the opinion of members of the school 
board. Since the employment of Mr. James F. Brown 
as business manager, savings have been effected 
amounting to thousands of dollars. One of the savings 
is a uniform and reduced electric rate which will effect 
a saving of $3,000 during the first year through re- 
duced rates, and through making unnecessary a $1,200 
electrical installation at the high school. Another sav- 
ing will be effected in fuel purchases for the year. 
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Art and Nature Appreciation 

By G. H. Opdyke. Cloth, 584 pages. Price, $3.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The adult study of art appreciation has been largely 
through the history of art and the criticism of indi- 
vidual works. In the common school this same ap- 
proach has been used, or pupils have been expected to 
learn the principles of good line and color and compo- 
sition, by drawing and water-color painting, and de- 
sign. The common school has, as a rule, carried its 
pupils farther along the road to understanding and 
enjoying real art than any adult attempts in this direc- 
tion. Both have failed to achieve the results which 
might reasonably be expected because they have not 
sufficiently considered art a language with a vocabulary 
and grammar, to be learned like any other language 
and to be used in enjoying esthetically works of art 
and nature. 

The author does not mention other methods of 
teaching art, but proceeds quite informally to describe 
the underlying common esthetic qualities and principles 
upon which all art rests, and in so doing he gives the 
reader a fairly complete vocabulary and later equips 
him with a usable grammar of art. His purpose is to 
cause the reader to “see” and analyze beauty, or its 
absence, in works of art and in nature and to appre- 
ciate and enjoy this beauty in itself and in its ele- 
ments and principles. The book contains no illustra- 
tions, but the author’s peculiar ability of description 
and analogy and his simple directness and enthusiasm 
carry on the reader to understand and to verify prin- 
ciples and facts from experience and observation. To 
clinch the argument on each topic, the several chapters 
have at the end a series of pertinent quotations from 
modern authorities on art, that very much enrich and 
broaden the viewpoint of the reader. The application 
is not merely to the fine arts and to nature, but through- 
out the book references are made to home and indus- 
trial arts and to the things of everyday life. The philos- 
ophy of the whole is well tempered and acceptable. 

The book is one which the high-school library needs 
and which the art teacher can use to strengthen her 
instruction for the much neglected carry-over into life. 
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BOOK II carries on into grade ten the notable aims and charac- 
teristics of the series known for its divergence from the customary 
treatment of composition—not so much in content but in the spark- 
ling, joyous tempo of its presentation. 
precis writing is continued 
Book | - Grade 9, $1.20 
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While following in general the plan and outline of Book I, the con- 
tent of Book II expands and advances to meet the growing interests 
and abilities of the pupils of grade ten. Exposition is stressed, and 
more difficult forms of construction are introduced. The work on 


grammar is studied as a tool to effective, 
interesting. and convincing speaking and writing. 
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ng and Ventilating Engineers. Cloth, 848 pages. Price, 
5. Published by the Society at New York City. 
Heating and ventilation and its newest development, 
air conditioning, are, next to radio, the most rapidls 
growing and changing branches of engineering in the 
United States. Within the past decade, ideas and prac- 
tices in the field have so changed and the efficiency of 
apparatus and devices have so grown that any state- 
ment of principles and any description of equipment 
is outgrown in a year’s time. The present volume is a 
comprehensive collection of the latest technical data 
developed by the research laboratory of the sponsoring 
engineer’s society, and by independent investigators and 
manufacturers. No practical phase of the subject has 
been omitted, and there is evidence that every chapter 
is authoritative and reliable. Any criticism of the book 
is, therefore, possible only at the hands of a large 
group of experts. A considerable catalog section makes 
the reader and user familiar with the newest products 
of the manufacturers. 

To schoolmen and architects of school buildings, the 
chapter on “Ventilation and Air Conditioning Stand- 
ards for Comfort and Health” is particularly signifi- 
cant. The engineers divide the discussion into five sec- 
tions: (1) air temperature and humidity; (2) air qual- 
itv; (3) air motion; (4) air distribution; and (5) air 
quantity. Of these five points, the first three have been 
fairly well established on the basis of human comfort 
and efficiency. The scientific basis of the requirement, 
under Section 4, that air contamination shall not ex- 
ceed 1 part of carbon dioxide in 10,000 parts of air, is 
not so clear. Similarly, the requirement, under Section 
5, that not less than 10 cu. ft. of air per occupant must 
be drawn from an outside source, involves an assump- 
tion that has not been established objectively. With our 
present knowledge, both these standards are excellent 
working hypotheses, but we need further evidence ac- 
ceptable to medical and educational authorities to es- 
tablish them. The profession of heating and ventilating 
engineering will undoubtedly solve these problems in 
the near future, regardless of the necessity of contra- 
dicting its past affirmations. 

Introduction to Business 

By John G. Kirk, Harold B. Buckley, and Mary A. 
Waesche. Cloth, 486 pages, illustrated. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Introduction to Business is a teachable textbook for 
the first year of a business course. As it explains clearly 
and attractively the fundamental principles of business 
which every citizen should possess, it might well serve 
as a text for a brief course for all high-school students 
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whether they are pursuing a business course or some 
other course. In any case, all students should read the 
book. 

The necessity for a broad general education with a 
specialized training is emphasized. Chapters are devoted 
to the vocational value of various courses in the busi- 
ness department and to the personal qualities so nec- 
essary to success. 

Much attention is given to exercises in handwriting 
and rapid calculation. A handwriting scale is reproduced 
and all the common business forms are illustrated. Ap- 
pendixes give lists of business terms, abbreviations, 
signs, and a collection of forms for legal documents. 


Health Stories — Book One 


By Anna B. Towse and William S. Gray. Cloth, 
144 pages, illustrated. Price, 60 cents. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, II. 

The new “Curriculum Foundation” series, to which 
this book belongs, aims to correlate visual and oral in- 
struction in a particular subject of the curriculum and 
lay the foundation for better study habits in the mid- 
dle grades. Health Stories is a reader for the first grade. 
The vocabulary is correlated with that of the Elson 
Basic Readers, Book One. It teaches health habits by 
means of pictures in colors, stories of children, animals, 
and brownies, and questions about the stories and the 
pictures. Some of the lessons teach not only personal 
health, but also good citizenship. 


Number Stories — Book Two 

By J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, 
and William S. Gray. Cloth, 240 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 68 cents. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

There has been a need for such books as are provided 
in the “Curriculum Foundation” series. Pupils have 
been coming to the intermediate grades without ade- 
quate early training in reading for specific content in 
the various subjects of the curriculum. 

Number Stories, Book Two is the arithmetic book of 
the “Curriculum Foundation” series for the second 
grade. It develops number concepts through stories and 
pictures. Teachers’ notes explain the object of each les- 
son. Drill and test material is introduced freely and 
naturally. These features are supplemented by a sepa- 
rate teacher’s handbook, flash cards, and test and prac- 
tice pads, which may be obtained from the publishers 
of the book. 

The numerous excellent illustrations in colors are an 
outstanding feature of the book. 
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Aaneancing 


a better Window Glass for Schools 


clearer, flatter, brighter 
and at no increase in cost 


Just as the famous L-O-F process revolutionized the making of window glass 
when it was perfected some 17 years ago, L‘O-F Improved Quality Window 
Glass is now hailed by architects and builders as setting an entirely new 
standard of quality in glass for windows. A flatness of surface hitherto 
considered unattainable in window glass is its outstanding characteristic, 
although its enduring brilliance and high metal quality and thorough 
annealing, which makes it much less brittle and remarkably easy to cut, 
are factors of almost equal importance. This ease of cutting is a very 
important item because it reduces breakage and holds the cost of glazing 
or reglazing to a minimum. Be sure that you are fully informed about 
L-O-F Improved Quality Window Glass before passing on the glass speci- 
fications for the school buildings in your community. Ask your architect. 


The unretouched photograph of the Fisher Building, Detroit, (shown above) 
was taken through Libbey-Owens-Ford Improved Quality Window Glass. This 
glass is so flat and of such exceptionally high quality that, through it, 
the detail of those many vertical lines is remarkably clear and sharp 
even to the keenly critical eye of the camera. This is regarded as 
one of the most exacting tests of window glass that can be madeé. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 





LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire 
Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn. 








Modern Business Geography 

By Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. 
Cloth, octavo, illustrated, 362 pp. $1.96. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The authors of this textbook for the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth grades have approached the problem of ad- 
vanced geography teaching in a new way. Division of 
the study is made upon the basis of primary produc- 
tion, transportation, manufacturing or secondary pro- 
duction, and consumption. This method departs from 
the study of regions or products with which the pupil 
has become familiar. Centering the pupil’s attention 
upon the practical phase of geography, it is bound to 
hold his attention and to make advanced geography 
practically a new subject for the pupil. 

The book is very well written and well illustrated 
with maps, halftones, and statistical tables. The ques- 
tions, exercises, and projects for the pupil are well 
planned. In fact, here is a teachable book that will ap- 
peal to teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Adventures in Dictionary Land 

By E. E. Lewis, Clifford Woody, Joseph Roemer, 
and W. L. Matthews, Books I, II, and III. Paper, 80 
pp. each, 20 cents each. American Book Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

These three workbooks for the middle grades present 
a carefully prepared course in the use of the dictionary. 
The pupil is first made acquainted with the various 
questions he should ask about words and then shown 
how to find the answers from the dictionary. There is 
an abundance of material from which the pupil may 
choose what he needs. Each book is a unit which may 
be used independently of the others. 


Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables 

Edited by W. H. Green. Cloth, 512 pages. Price, 92 
cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

The complete text to which are added a biography, 
a literary estimate, and complete notes. 


The Story of Weights and Measures 

Prepared under the auspices of the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the American Council on 
Education. Paper, 32 pages. Published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

A study of the different kinds of measures would 
take considerable time. This booklet takes up measures 
of length, surface volume, weight, and capacity. It 
tells of the part which science has played in the story 
of weights and measures, and of the part which the 
American colonists played in the use of different stand- 
ards. The question of the future of our measures is a 
difficult one to decide, and there are arguments both 
for and against the adoption of the metric system. 


The book contains a list of references on the subject 
which will be found helpful. 
Eastward Ho! 

By J. Grace Walker and Mary E. Marye. Composition-book 
form, perforated 182 pp. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New 
York City. 

The eleventh-grade textbook-workbook of the Habits and Skills 
Series in English grammar and composition continues drill on 
the subjects treated in Books I and II and introduces more ad- 
vanced work such as restrictive and nonrestrictive modifiers, ger- 
unds, and antecedents. There is a pupil’s key for scoring each 
exercise. Many historical and literary allusions add educational 
value to the continuous narrative of a trip to old New England 
which supplies the subject matter for most of the exercises. 

A Modern Commercial French Reader. By A. C. Clark 
and H. Checkley. Crown, 8 vo, cloth, 210 pages. The Peter 
Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. A study of French from 
the commercial standpoint. This book offers to students a book 
of extracts of economics for application to everyday life. The 
material has been taken from a French commercial journal and 
is especially suited for the quality of its language and the breadth 
of its interests. The list of topics is varied and interesting and 
the vocabulary is especially useful. 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. Paper, 262 pp. 
Price, 15 cents. Published by the National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. A remarkable production in the shape 
of a complete, well-printed, well-bound book, sold at a min- 
imum price. 

Better Work Habits. By Rachel Salisbury. Paper, octavo, 
229 pp. 60 cents. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, II]. A 
practical workbook intended for the ninth grade. It teaches, in a 
concrete manner, how to outline one’s reading and to plan com- 
positions. Enough material is supplied for from eight to eight- 
een weeks of work according to frequency of study or recitation. 
This is an excellent course in clear thinking and careful work- 
ing. Aside from an injudicious choice of subject matter for ex- 
amples or exercises in one or two places it is an ideal workbook. 

California Teachers’ Salaries. By Elmer H. Staffelbach. 
Paper, 21 pages. 25 cents. Issued by the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 155 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. A report on a 
study of factors involved in the adjustment of teachers’ salaries. 
The study takes up such important factors as training, teacher’s 
investment, the teacher’s risk, estimation of a basic salary, sal- 
aries of office employees, and estimation of the average teacher’s 
salary expectancy. 

Exercises in Everyday Writing. By Howard B. Grose, Jr. 
Paper, Octavo, 124 pp., perforated. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. A workbook for a review of English funda- 
mentals, prepared by the author of Everyday Writing. Subjects 
are arranged alphabetically. The exercises are practical and ar- 
ranged to avoid unnecessary physical exertion and waste of time 
in study and marking. 

My Long Division Drill Book. By Guy M. Wilson. Paper, 
octavo. 59 pp. 32 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. As in the previous workbooks of the ‘‘100-Per-Cent-Arith- 
metic’”’ series, Professor Wilson has supplied a simple method of 
learning and practicing an arithmetic process which, he promises, 
will give 100-per-cent results for 95 per cent of the pupils. We 
are convinced that his promise is substantially sound. 
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The photograph in the circle is doubly con- 
vincing evidence that this glass gives a clearer, 
sharper vision. There is no difference in the way 
the Tower appears through the glass or above it. 





A Study of Minnesota Teachers Employed in Elementary 
Schools, 1931-32. Prepared by T. J. Berning. Issued by the 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. This bulletin 
represents a summary of a surprisingly complete study dealing 
with the number and professional training of elementary teach- 
ers employed during the year 1931-32. The material takes into 
consideration teachers in the state as a whole, teachers in the 
three large cities of the first class, teachers in ungraded elemen- 
tary schools, and teachers in graded schools of the first class. 
The factual material will enable any school board or superin- 
tendent to compare the local situation with the state at large. 
Maps and graphs add to the quick-reference value of the study. 


School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Apparatus, and Sup- 
plies. Paper, 436 pp. Bulletin No. 5, December, 1932, of the 
American Educational Research Association, Washington, D. C. 
This bulletin contains a study of the school-building survey and 
a study of those factors which enter into the planning and con- 
struction of school buildings and school grounds, as well as the 
arrangement of the building to meet the educational functions to 
be performed. The last part of the book contains a rather com- 


plete bibliography on the subjects and an index to the various 
chapters. 


A Modern French Course for Beginners. By A. C. Clark. 
Cloth, 139 pp. Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
little book is intended as a first year’s work in French. The 
work is laid out in a very simple manner for the beginner so 
that the teacher has very little to do beyond assigning the length 
of the lesson. The progress of the class is determined by the ease 
with which they assimilate the lessons. Grammatical explanations 
are given in English. 


Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion. By Charles A. Sel- 
zer. Paper, 119 pages. Published by the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. A study into the origin, causes, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of lateral dominance and its application to 
reading, writing, spelling, and speech. The report discusses tests 
for lateral dominance, for dexterity of the hands, effects of a 
change of dominance, diagnosis and treatment of disabilities in 
reading, writing, spelling, and speech. The author, in his sum- 
mary, concludes that there are degrees of handedness, as well as 
kinds. One child may be strongly left-handed, another slightly 
left-handed, and a third equally right- and left-handed. The 
degree of handedness may be determined in part by the number 
of functions in which child tests right- or left-handed, and 
it may be measured by the relative scores made by right- and 
left-hand tests returning a score. He declares that there would 
be no serious danger involved in changing the handedness of the 
remaining few sinistrals. Whether it would be advisable, how- 
ever, is still problematical. To require a child to write with the 
right hand, after having learned to do everything else with the 
left hand, seems hardly fair or wise. Of the children studied by 
the author, only one case was reported where a change of hand- 
edness was said to have resulted in a mental disturbance. It is 
believed that a change would result in mirror-reading, stammer- 
ing, or some other form of mental disturbance only when it 
tended to develop ambidexterity or equal function for the right 
and left motor centers. Where the two centers did become equal 
in function there would likewise be no confusion if the two 
hemispheres functioned as a unit. 
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MONTHLY 
DIVIDENDS! 


That's what a new Vulcan equipment 
is paying in one typical hotel une os aes 


It took just 8 months to cancel the entire in- 
vestment. And similar records are being set 
in many other institutions — clubs, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, restaurants e No matter 
what fuel you are using, a new Vulcan gas 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 18 East 4ist Street, New York, N. Y.. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Aurora, Boston, 


installation will cut your cooking costs 
and pay for itself quickly. It will keep 
your kitchen cooler. It will make good 
cooking easier. It will simplify your labor 
problem. 


Chicago, Birmingham. Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, Ore. 


INSTITUTION 





CITY AND STATE __ 


VULCAN 





VULCAN EQUIPMENT MAKES GAS THE MODERN 
EFFICIENCY FUEL... CLEAN, FAST, ECONOMICAL 


lit 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 18 East 4lst St.. NewYork, N.Y. 
Send me full information, showing how Vulcan can cut my cooking costs. 
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Permanent Safety... 


That’s What This 
Tile Gives You 


And Exceptional Durability, too 





A stairway nosed with Alundum Tile practically 
(1) slipping accidents; 


eliminates two things: 
(2) maintenance expense. 


Alundum Stair Tile is highly non-slip and even 
at the very nosing edge —the “danger spot.” 
With its flat, level surface (nothing to cause 
tripping) it affords a safe, firm footing for hur- 


rying, youthful feet. 


Alundum Stair Tile is exceptionally wear-resist- 
ing—can be depended upon to give a building- 
life of service. There are any number of instal- 
lations that have been in hard use over ten years 
in schools, subway and railroad stations and sim- 
ilar places, and do not yet show appreciable wear 
or any loss of non-slip effectiveness. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 


AT MINNEAPOLIS 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


of Chicago, in reply to Dr. Hartwell, declared that 
all recent progress in education has come since 
1897, when the studies of Rice started the fact- 
finding, objective idea of educational action. 


The Thursday Sessions 

“Educational Frontiers in Secondary and College 
Education” were the subjects of fruitful discussion 
on Thursday morning. Dr. George Carrothers, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, spoke of the presence ol 
thousands of boys and girls who have graduated 
from the high school, but who have returned to it 
for further education. 

Quite logically the final session of the Depart- 
ment discussed problems of adult education and 
extension education. 


The Minor Meetings 

It has been a characteristic of the Department 
of Superintendence that the most useful addresses 
are delivered at the smaller gatherings and in the 
special groups. It is here that the keenest solutions 
of present administrative problems are offered and 
the distinctly forward-looking proposals are made. 
The speakers are aware of the purely professional 
character of the groups, and they talk about facts 
and problems with a calmness and assurance that 
reflects their experience and their mastery of their 
respective situations. But for these group meetings, 
the layman who attended the convention might 
easily have gotten the impression that the educators 
have been driven into a desperate defense of the 
last line of trenches by a barrage of opposition to 
education. The smaller gatherings in the afternoons 
discussed in a calm way, the facts in the various 
states and city school systems, and proceeded to 
express the idea that education is’ willing to assume 
its share in the solution of our economic problems, 
that superintendents and school boards are man- 
fully keeping up the services of education so far 
as the local and state funds permit, and that the 
finest professional spirit is continuing to be main- 





tained by teachers and supervisory officials in every 
hamlet, city, and country school. 

The group which discussed “emergency educa- 
tion” on Tuesday afternoon indicated clearly that 
the process of adjustment is going on in the large 
and medium-sized cities. The teacher load has been 
increased by lengthening the school day and by 
increasing the number of children per class. The 
increase, except for a few communities, is not 
alarming and there is no evidence that it is in- 
jurious. The greatest cuts in the cities have been 
in the amount and extent of supervision, kinder- 
gartens, night schools, and physical education. 
There has been a general reduction in the distribu- 
tion of supplies and books, and a large cut in build- 
ing construction and maintenance. 

That the business and educational executives of 
the schools have been drawn closer together and 
that on the part of the business officials there is a 
better effort for educational welfare was made clear 
in the “Business Administration” group, in which 
the leading papers were read by Supt. J. A. Sexson 
of Pasadena, Supt. W. E. Givens of Oakland, Supt. 
J. J. Hendricks of Kerens, Texas, and Dr. W. G. 
Reeder of Ohio University. A very forceful paper 
on “Efficiency in School-Business Management,” by 
Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, will be found on another 
page of the JouRNAL. 

The group discussions on Wednesday afternoon 
centered particularly around the problems of financ- 
ing the school systems. In the large cities group, 
it was made clear by Supt. H. W. Anderson, of 
Omaha, that the depression has not been without 
value in compelling greater efficiency in administra- 
tive procedure. Supt. David Weglein, of Baltimore, 
stated that in school finance the proper attitude for 
school executives is to insist that the demand for 
cuts in educational expenditures shall come from 
the people, that the cuts shall be guided by the su- 
perintendent of schools and by the boards of edu- 
cation, and that, above all, the schools should not 
be expected to suffer greater cuts in proportion 
than other essential municipal services. In the 
medium-sized cities group, similar practical discus- 
sions of financial problems were carried on by Dr. 
Fred Engelhardt, of Minnesota, Supt. F. W. Frostic 





of Wyandotte, Michigan, and Supt. 


( Frank G. 
Pickell, of Montclair, New Jersey. 


The Business Session 

The business session was brief and businesslike. 
The Department very properly 1ecognized the years 
of splendid leadership of Dr. Paul W. Stetson, of 
Indianapolis, by electing him unanimously to the 
presidency for the year 1933-34. Dr. David Weg- 
lein, superintendent of schools of Baltimore, was 
elected vice-president, and Supt. Charles S. Meek, 
of Toledo, was made a member of the executive 
committee. 

The resolutions which are too lengthy to repro- 
duce here were entirely a restatement of the posi- 
tion taken by the Department in past years. The 
most significant statements are the following: 


“In a republic equal educational opportunity must be avail- 
able to all as the essential safeguard of democracy as well as 
the inherent right of every individual. This principle is being 
so seriously attacked today that the American people should 
rise to an active protection of the schools. Together we need to 
join in vigorous insistence that this generation of children shall 
not be deprived of its only chance and that the culture and 
civilization which we have inherited and which we have devel- 
oped shall not be impaired nor destroyed.” 

“We affirm the belief that just and equitable taxes based on 
ability to pay form the most satisiactory means of financing 
public works of which education is one of the most important.’”’ 

“We recommend that to provide for current emergency loans 
to the states and to localities from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation there should be enacted the necessary legislation by 
the Congress of the United States.’ 

*Among the probable and desirable steps likely to be taken 
in the reorganization of the Federal government, departments 
and agencies having to do with education should undoubtedly be 
coordinated and unified. To this end, we respectfully call to the 
attention of the President of the United States the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education with its significant 
data and recommendations. At the same time we commend most 
highly the present United States Office of Education and the recent 
advancement in its more efficient organization and management.” 

We recognize the inevitability of the schools sharing in the 
effects of the depression and the resultant need for the strictest 
economy. However, we deplore the apparent desire in some 
quarters to penalize the schools in comparison with other govern- 
mental functions. Every possible item of waste should be elim- 
inated, but no undiscriminating sacrifices should be imposed.” 


The commercial exhibits were perhaps more sig- 
nificant educationally than they have been in some 
years. The publishers were well represented, and 
the manufacturers showed some valuable new 
things in teaching aids, blackboards, sight-saving 
cesks, maps, duplicators, etc. 
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REPLACEMENT ECONOMY — 
A Vital Factor 








in School Administration 


Just because you must economize is no reason for 
substituting cheap laboratory equipment on replace- 
ments. Quality should never be sacrificed for price. 
The reputation of Kimball products has 
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been built on this policy and we stand 




















ca 
ready now to assist school officials in 
’ solving their laboratory equipment problems economically—and 
at the same time—efficiently. Each piece of Kimball furniture 
is designed and constructed to give superior service. The com- 
bination of advanced standards and quantity production of 
Kimball laboratory and vocational furniture means durable, 
efficient service at an economical cost. 
Let Kimball engineers help plan your replace- 
ments. No obligation for their services. Write 
W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY ... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS conan a 
Established 1857 Whatever your needs there is a 
Chemistry Fume Hood Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division Eastern Sales Offices style and size listed in our com 
: 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 489 Fifth Avenue, = emidina state ce 
| A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales New York City : for examination. ; 
BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
G. ~~ > tor substantial reductions in teachers’, supervisors’, and —vear 1933, which is a reduction of $366,000, or 40 per 
} a | fy er janitors’ salaries, with a total saving of $19,927. The cent from that of the vear 1932. The saving will be 
Q) Cc OO Wa i) C items of the budget, other than salaries, recommended — effected by a reduction and curtailment of school 
¢ e for reduction were transportation, new equipment, and activities. 
ke. ‘es C nd ta xatiol ) janitors’ supplies. @ Eaton Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
ars nnn RE 4 Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted its adopted an economy program, calling for the elim- 
of revised budget for the school year 1933, which includes ination of five instructors, wholesale reductions in 
the ¢ Three major projects supervised by the Florida salary reductions for teachers and other school em- _ salaries, consolidation of subjects and classes, and a 
eg- State Education Department are affected in the rec- proyess. The — ny ee = —. oe oe oe = a —— 
was ommendations of the state budget commission to with- ad ead = order to ve seat deg rye e year. on oe oe o ~~ ers hs re pee “4 ~ 
ek. draw all unnecessary matching by Florida of federal ne total amount of the budget 1s $130,000. ae ie ae eo pF nll pF be a 
fs funds. Should the state legislature decline to follow 4 Randolph, Me. The school hound has voted to ee, ae ‘ j 
out the recommendations of the budget commission, ake a 25-per-cent reduction in the salaries of teach-  ‘ ee 
and set aside this sum in the appropriation bill, federal er, ~The school budget for the 1933 school year was 4 Greenville, Tex. Mr. J. L. Bergin, superintendent 
_ money to match the state appropriation, no matter set at $4,600, as compared with an estimate of $5,200 of schools, in his annual report to the school board, 
DSI- what the total, is available. Mr. W. S. Cawthon, State fo; the year 1932. called attention to the fine codperation existing between 
Che Superintendent of Public Instruction, declared that the ae 3 the board, the teachers, and students during the de- 
educational system is confronted with the necessity of 4 Cushing, Okla. The school system, -” as pression. He pointed to economies which have been 
curtailing operations. with ee other —— 9 oe B. mene * effected in teachers’ salaries, janitors’ salaries, insurance, 
vail- 4 State Supt. T. H. Harris, of Louisiana, has asked pelled ee oo ~d “ ae oa, 2 general operating expenses, which will save ap- 
las “ee eae a : ore alan.  pelled to retrench for the past two years to a point oe eae : : : ol 
ee the schools of the state to pay their debts and balanc« neun eer ly « Sion dee” A meee of proximately $15,000 during the present year. Every 
coal their budgets, even if it means a short term of school UCFe they are only — marking oly et effort has been made to operate the schools on the 
To [ r ars. It was inted t that it i budget cuts have been planned to make it possible to basis of maximum efficiency and maximum economy 
Shall te eo 7. & Se On a carry on the schoolwork during the next school year. ein , ’ ™ 
a etter for school beards to liquidate their debts, instead : @ Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
aoa of increasing them, or even to suspend schools where ¢ Abington, Pa. The school — has _—— 4 budget of $4.300,000 for the year 1933-34, which is a 
ba necessary in order to reduce expenditures in the face reduction in teachers’ — for i, a = oo vo decrease of $200,000 below the estimate of 1932. The 
colae ol a lowered school income. in order to avoid a curtail me nt of € sc 00 program estimated decrease in revenue since the peak year 1931 
ant.” 4 Quincy, Mass. The school board has adopted a due to a shortage ol funds. It 1S anticipated that the is $899,517. 
loans budget of $1,237,757 for the school year 1933-34, which state aid will be reduced this year and possibly a cut . 
~~ is $42,299 more than the’ 1932 estimate, and $11,769 in the school tax rate. : ° Amesbury, ae The school board se 
less than the amount recommended by Supt. J. M. 4 Ernest W. Butterfield, state commissioner of edu-  & badiget - TESS AES, 66 AGE 8 "The echoc Po = 
— Muir. The board voted to cut every item in the budget cation of Connecticut, has proposed a reduction of the ale oy by the nance committee. The school budget 
4 16 per cent, with the exception of the salary item a » school ers cine ai educational grants of * $13,000 less than the original recommendation of 
a mail ' : 5 Sane SES Ge, OF Come ee ee, the school board and $6,000 less than the appropriation 
) the Where the donation plan has been used. the state, in order to meet a $500,000 reduction in the of 1932 
beans # Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board is facing the — state school budget. Mr. Butterfield declared that less <a . 
most problem of meeting a school payroll of $70,000 with damage would be done by effecting the saving in the ¢ Fordson, Mich. The board of education has 
pong! $300 available cash. The school system is hard pressed school enumeration, but the educational interests, teach- adopted a resolution, authorizing the issuance of a 
"4 ior funds, due to the fact that $304,000 in bank deposits ers’ associations, and members of the assembly opposed bonded form of scrip against delinquent taxes to use 
‘ictest are tied up as a result of the bank holiday in the — the measure. as operating funds in place of cash to complete the 
seas state. 4 School-board members from nineteen cities and school year. The board has outlined an ie ae — 
elim- 4 Wausau, Wis. The school board has called a con- towns in eastern Nebraska, meeting recently at Blair, %@™, calling for a 20-per-cent reduction in salaries, 
d.”” ference to discuss plans for economies in school expen- discussed various economy measures, including reduc- @ shortening of the school year, a curtailment of the 
ditures during the next year. It is predicted that the tion of teachers’ salaries, curtailment of courses, and School program, and the elimination of frills. 
sig- schools will be apportioned only $235,000 next year, programs of retrenchment. It was brought out that ¢ Woburn, Mass. The school board has voted to 
some as compared with $290,000 in last year’s budget. programs of retrenchment and economy are planned by accept a contribution of 10 per cent of all salaries over 
and Teachers will be asked to take a drastic salary reduc- every school board, with reductions in salary amount- $1000, in order to effect a reduction in school operat- 
new tion upon receiving their new contracts for the vear. ing to as much as one third. ing expenses. The school board anticipates a saving of 
ving # Shelton, Conn. The school board has adopted a ¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has $52,087 in school expenditures at the end of the school 


revised budget for the school year 1933, which calls 


adopted a tentative budget of $1,559,784 for the school 


year. 
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SOLARS 


SEND THIS COUPON 


for interesting information on this 
ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT SYSTEM 
OF WASTE DISPOSAL 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: 


PLEASE SUPPLY ME WITH THE ABOVE DATA 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS___ 
Gsincacoen as STATE __ 








DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 


Patented Jan. 8, 1907 
Aug. 7, 1928 





Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light INI 





ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 


cult to control—-slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Mekers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland « Dept. A.A  » Indiana 








THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF THE 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR’S JOB 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


education. Until some better technique is avail- 
able, the only means which a school board has 
of determining the burdensomeness of the school 
tax is the extensiveness and to some degree the 
intensiveness of the protests he gets from the 
taxpayer. 

As everyone knows, these protests are often 
from the person or persons who do not know 
and sometimes do not care what the effect 
would be on the efficiency of schools if taxes 
were drastically cut. Ask any group of taxpayers 
in any school district if they want their taxes 
cut, and they will reply with vigor that they do; 
ask the same group of citizens if they want their 
taxes cut provided it means the elimination of 
many courses in the schools which they want 
their children to have, and the reply will be 
greatly modified, particularly on the part of 
those who have children in school. 

The time was when an American citizen could 
purchase most anything he might want. The 
time. has arrived when most of us as individuals 
must select the things we purchase, not on the 
basis of our wants, but on the basis of our 
greatest wants and needs. Education and more 
education of the right kind will probably be 
placed by most of us in the category of our 
greatest need, if not our greatest want. 

That member of a board of education will 
serve his people best who insists that the board 
of education determine the policies which shall 
govern the school or schools of his district; who 
considers himself a state officer chosen to make 
effective the laws which the legislature has 
passed to carry out the constitutional mandate 
to “provide for the establishment of a thorough 
and uniform system of free public schools 
throughout the state”; and who carefully con- 
siders policies and practices in other schools of 


similar size and economic status before ordering 
drastic cuts in the school budget of his own dis- 
trict. Such a board member will carefully study 
the economic ability of the taxpayer in relation 
to the expenditures he is making for other serv- 
ices than education and from such information 
lead his constituents to agree with him that the 
efficient education of children must not be sacri- 
ficed for mere physical comforts and pleasures. 


DO THAT SCHOOLHOUSE 
PAINTING NOW 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


A final question should be asked before 
expensive painting work is ever begun: How 
should the various makes of paint be tested 
before they may be included in the specifica- 
tion? 

Some school boards have taken an entire 
building and have applied the paint of the 
respective manufacturers each in a separate 
classroom. The writer has seen this done in two 
school buildings and has observed the results 
over a period of years. The same washing treat- 
ment has been given to each brand of paint 
under identical circumstances. It is surprising 
to observe the results, and to note how quality 
is clearly demonstrated. The plan is one of the 
best ways to really find out how efficiently the 
taxpayers’ money is being spent. 


THE LAW AND SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


such power gives the right to insure in any type 
of insurance company unless there is some con- 
stitutional or statutory provision to the con- 
trary. 

7. Police power in respect to municipal reg- 
ulations can or cannot be extended to school 
property in accordance with the point of view 
of the courts of a particular state. The better 


and more logical conclusion seems to be that 
the municipality has no right to infringe its 
regulations upon school property unless given 
such rights by the legislature. 

8. School districts have implied power to 
keep school property in repair. 


BANGOR LENGTHENS ITS 
SCHOOL DAY 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


test are not allowed to influence the division and 
placement of the child provided his work is good. 

The students of the senior high school continue 
their program until 4 p.m. Here the “conditions” 
are not so numerous and the students are better 
able to do the work. If it is found, however, that 
too many “conditions” are carried over by the stu- 
dents, the same kind of program is carried out for 
them. It is believed that this kind of program will 
save many dollars for the taxpayers, by removing 
“conditions” through these extra classes rather than 
by loading up classes in the next year with condi- 
tioned pupils. 

A special class has been formed in which the 
pupil advances as rapidly as he is able, without 
reference to semesters. This class takes the fast- 
moving pupils and pupils who are retarded a half 
year from an upper grade. It prevents the loss of a 
full year for many pupils. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


¢ Mr. McCrea Parker, who has been appointed 
business director of the public schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, comes to his new position with a broad experi- 
ence and a capacity for codperation which has mani- 
fested itself in a cordial support of the school system. 
Mr. Parker, a native of Virginia, is a graduate of 
Cornell University, and holds a master’s degree from 
the Case School of Applied Science. Following the com- 
pletion of service in the world war, Mr. Parker went 
to Cleveland as an engineer and executive, where he 
identified himself with various civic activities. His 
appointment as business director of the city schools 
was made at the suggestion of a citizens’ committee. 

4 Supr. J. H. Jarvis, of Etowah, Tenn., has an- 
nounced his retirement with the close of the school 
year. 
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It's efficient economy to specify and purchase 


Peabody Seating. 


No. 200 


This steel chair desk is de- 
signed on the principles of 
comfort and correct posture. 
The frame is constructed of 
angular steel for strength 
and the support for the desk 
top insures a rigid writing 
surface. Just one of many 
styles. Write for a catalog 
of the complete line. 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


Established 1903 — 


NORTH MANCHESTER — 





BUDGET - BUILT 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The prevailing tendency in school budgets today is 
towards efficient economy. Peabody School Seating 
is designed and constructed on the basis that true 
economy must be Built in. The inherent qualities of 
Peabody Furniture are appearance, correct posture 
and comfort, strength, durability and service. These 
features of superiority tend to eliminate maintenance 
expense and reduce the cost per sitting per year. 













Kewaunee way. 


surprisingly low. 


for Birch Line Catalog. 





Eastern Branch: 


Louisville St. Paul 


Enlarge Classes the 
Keummee Na y 


e SAVES MONEY 
e SAVES TIME 
e SAVES SPACE 


With schools crowded, new buildings out of 
the question, and school budgets reduced, you 
can solve your crowded school problems the 


The Kewaunee way is to replace space-wasting 
old furniture with Kewaunee space-saving Bircn 
Line Laboratory, Domestic Science and Voca- 
tional Furniture. This new line is strong, peda- 

~ gogically correct, efficient, designed to use floor 
space most economically, and, because of mass . 
production and lower material costs, is priced Comb‘nation Science Table No. BL-40 


The addition of only a few new pieces and re- 
arrangement of some of your present equipment 
may greatly relieve crowded rooms. Write today 


Also ask for Kewaunee Folders on Master- 
Keyed Combination Locks and Automatic Ad- 
justable Stools and Chairs. 


her Ubhsiidee’a c Cor Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


| C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
| 1908 News Building, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston Nashville 
Washington Memphis 
Syracuse Athens, Ga. 
Philadelphia Jackson, Miss. 
Pittsburgh Miami 
columbus New Orleans 
INDIANA Adrian, Mich. St. Louis 


Lincoln Science 
Desk No. D-503 
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Grand Forks, N. D. 


Reno, Nev. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Los Angeles 


Lincoln, Nebr. San Francisco 


Kansas City Phoenix 

Denver EI Paso 

Spokane Dallas 

Seattle Oklahoma City Art Table 
Salt Lake City 


No. BL-90 








STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


Book room: In schools where books or other 
school supplies are furnished, a room for storage 
and distribution should be connected with the 
administrative offices. This room should have 
a window or Dutch door on the main corridor 
and another door leading directly to the offices. 
Adequate shelving should be provided. 

Vault: A fireproof vault should be provided, 
located convenient to the principal’s office and 
the general office, but removed from public 
space. 

Other offices: Additional offices for the 
assistant principal, psychologist, girls’ coun- 
selor, vocational counselor, attendance offices, 
and the like, may be provided as a part of the 
administrative suite according to the needs of 
the school. These offices should follow the same 
general standards described above. 

Teachers’ rooms: Teachers’ workrooms 
should be provided for use as headquarters for 
teachers when not conducting classes. Here 
teachers may have facilities to work and to 
interview pupils. The room should be informal 
and attractive in appearance. The location 
should be convenient to classrooms and offices. 
Equipment should include desks, chairs, tables, 
bookcases, and lockers. In large schools, several 
small conference rooms may be provided in 
connection. 

The two articles, of which this is the second, 
have attempted to present in brief form a few 
of the more important standards which repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the consensus of 
opinion of a group of school-building author- 
ities. The writers would be the last to maintain 
that “standards” should be inflexible and ac- 
cepted without change in the construction of all 
junior-high-school buildings. Standards should 
be used simply as means of describing the 





features of buildings which have been generally 
successful. It is also the opinion of the writers 
that every school building should be planned to 
provide for the particular needs of the school it 
is to house. It should, however, be as flexible as 
possible so that as the program of education 
changes, the necessary changes may be made in 
the building with the least difficulty and 
expense. 


PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
THE TRANSITION OF JUNIOR.- 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


the content of such courses varied, according to 
individual capacities. Formal mathematics and 
foreign languages must be wholly elective, ac- 
cording to the future needs, or desires, of in- 
dividual students. Courses that have an outlook 
on the business and industrial fields, together 
with those which tend to lift the home and 
individual to a higher plane of life, must be 
strengthened and broadened. The aim must be 
to offer attainable activities for students of all 
capacities, at each grade level in senior high 
school. We must accept as a real challenge to 
our capacity for administration, the case of any 
student who drops out of school for the reason 
that its activities no longer engage his interest. 
Not that it is possible for the school, in all 
cases, to meet those interests, but there should 
be a self-searching on the part of any school 
which fails to meet a positive interest in any 
line of special training. Ever and always we 
must try to meet the educational needs of all 
boys and girls of senior-high-school age. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion let us summarize. Transition 
from one division of the school system to an- 
other at whatever level is always fraught with 


problems. Such problems are much in evidence 
just now in connection with the junior and 
senior high schools. Their solution is possible 
only by the earnest codperation of the superin- 
tendent as a directing force with the principals 
and faculties of both schools working each on 
its own and both on common problems. The 
superintendent must take the initiative in estab- 
lishing closely articulated curricula and a 
common understanding as to standards. The 
junior-high-school principal must develop with 
his faculty an effective scheme of vocational and 
educational guidance looking ahead to the 
opportunities of the senior high school, while 
the senior high school must provide means for 
readily absorbing the groups from various junior 
high schools and other sources into the full life 
of the school. The following means are sug- 
gested: (1) A kindly, helpful, patient attitude 
on the part of all teachers. (2) Meeting of 
smaller groups, led by the principal, who will 
discuss with them at close range the high-school 
organization, essential regulations, methods of 
study, extracurricular activities, etc. (3) The 
careful organization of the new group after they 
have had a picnic, an assembly or two, and 
have by various means spotted their natural 
leaders. (4) An assembly with the whole school 
at which the school songs, or the traditions of 
the school, will be presented. (5) An early sur- 
vey of the extracurricular interests of the group 
and provision for desirable organized activities. 
(6) Finally, though most fundamental of all, 
organization of curricula and courses that will 
meet the needs and capacities of the whole 
group. 


4 Mr. Loren AnpreEws has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Meadow Grove, Nebr., to suc- 
ceed H. D. McEachen, who has gone to Neligh, Nebr. 

@ Supt. V. E. Krmpsatt, of Washburn, Wis., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. J. C. Scarsoroucu, of Santa Anna, Tex., has 
been reélected for another year. 
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National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

— entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 
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NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 





School Kitchens 


Equipment for Kitchens 
and Cafeterias, properly de- 
signed, built for service and 
at prices that are right. 


Our engineering depart- 
ment with 43 years of spe- 
cialized experience will be 
pleased to assist you in 
planning your food service 


rooms, without obligation. 


= 4526-544 GREGORY AVE. 
WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 








engraving co. 


C Artists. (14 HUGE 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 
one or more colors .. . Benday color plates . . 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
eur ae lite) making up PMI ee ome 


completed book 


Commercial Art Department, Illustrating, ace 
alm Retouching Btn ur:) and Layouts 
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VY COMPLETE “ 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


jury reported. Approved by a 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Sy POTTER 
and POTTER ea TUBULAR 
DRAPERIES Chicago. lll. “#—* FIRE ESCAPES 
TPPINS |DUDFIELD’sS 


CenicStudios | Dustless Crayon Trough and 
TLPFIN. OHIO Blackboard Trim 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST A neat substantial metal trim for 
blackboards, with a chalk trough 


BUY that takes care of the dust, and an 


_BRUC E BOOKS — eraser cleaner for cleaning the 


D; MARtiN:s | DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 
A tir tlinittias Liberty,” West Kansas St., 


Missouri 


FIRE ESCAPE 


Over 3,170 now inuse.. many with 
service ‘records..no death or in- 





Prices are the lowest we have known 
in our 20 years’ experience serving col- 
leges, schools and fraternities. Small 
engraved diplomas, $9.50 per 100. Write 
immediately for information and samples. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 641 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON 


aT lt es 
aie cart taba 














New » Original » Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exerc’ses which provide a 
clear explanation and an analyss of various 
kinds of speeches and directions for becoming 
a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 
Delightfully illustrated. $1.32 


BRUCE » » MILWAUKEE 


rere) alltel 9:0 te eS eee) 


COMPLETE:-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - meee « RIGGING 
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OUR SERVICE 


Teacher Agencies 


Kis WICAGO 


Experienced placement ——— in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work in- 
cludes positions from colleje executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and hcme economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Established 
1855 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 







“STANDARD” 
FIBRE 


BACKING CORK 













wooo —_ Bulletin Board 
caine THE BEST 
OMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SAVINGS THAT COUNT 


1933 SQUIRES No. 12 
COMMON SENSE INKWELL 
adds a 




















problem 

that must 

be solved — 
economy in ev- 
ery line is the so- 


lution. The savings 





on inkwells, although 
small, swiftly swell the 
savings made on your larger expenditures. Squires’ 
products will assure you of 
these savings which are 
so all-important in the 
present school buy- 
ing program. 
Specify Squires’ 
when Quality 





and Econo- 


SQUIRES No. 59 


my is de- 
BOSTON INKWELL 


sired. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO. 


BRADY BLDG., PITTSBURGH PA. 
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DUALGUARD 


Series of MASTERKEYED COMBINATION LOCKS 


Offering all the advantages of combina- 
=) tion locks PLUS unusual administrative 
convenience and unsurpassed security. 
Masterkeys registered to the in- 
stallation. Special Re-Set Key to 
change combinations on reassign- 
ment. 





Ask for free demonstration— Write 


won DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION “SS 
5.540 for Steet Gautement 26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-14 = Chicago, Ill. Rotodial-No. 2 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF COMBINATION LOCKS 
SED 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 

Twin City Scenic Company 
569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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OF 
DESIGN 
AND 


By A. Marie Anderson 


= 
OL Ld Associate in the Department of Art 
University of Illinois 





A practical handbook for students of 
art which correlates the principles of 
design and color with actual use in 
home decoration and in costume 
design. The arrangement is such that 
the principles and elements of art 
can be readily employed for experi- 
ments in practical applications. It 
is definitely demonstrated that well- 
designed articles or compositions con- 
tain line, form, or color, and involve 
one or more of the important prin- 
ciples. Helpful suggestions are in- 
cluded to develop appreciation and to 
encourage further study in creative 
and structural design and the more 
frequently applied color schemes. A 
book to stimulate a unified interpre- 
tation of art principles and art termi- 
nology. Price, $1.25 









The Bruce Publishing Co. 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 


Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 
& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CIRCLE@ 


Folding Partitions 





Grandstands—Bleachers 
Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 
School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 
& For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 


to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana 
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Properly Chaired 

An English teacher who occasionally “took the office” 
for her principal was one day told to await the coming 
of a repairman from school headquarters. Seated with 
her back to the door she was busily marking papers 
when a heavy step sounded behind her. 

“Take a chair, please. Be with you in a moment,” 
she said without looking up. 

After a few seconds of s:lence the visitor said: 

“Pardon me, I’m Superintendent Jones.” 

“In that case,” said the teacher, thinking the repair- 
man was playing a joke on her and still without look- 
ing up, “please take two chairs.” 


A Result of the Depression? 


A teacher recently was doing her best to make the 
subject of physical geography attractive to her pupils. 
She felt sure she had done a good job so she asked 
dirty-faced little Patsy, “Can you tell me what the 
shape of the world is?” 

Patsy got to his feet, a confident look on his face, 
and replied, “Please, mum, my father says it’s in a hell 
of a shape.” 


Blame it on the Depression 

“Now, suppose,” said the teacher, “a man working 
on the river bank suddenly fell in. He could not swim 
and would be in danger of drowning. Picture the scene. 
The man’s sudden fall, the cry for help. His wife knows 
his peril and, hearing his scream, rushes immediately to 
the bank. Why does she rush to the bank?” 

Whereupon a boy exclaimed, “To draw his insurance 
money.” 

Doubly an Agnostic 


Professor Haley of Harvard had been much annoyed 
by the persistency with which a young man, who 
boasted of being an agnostic, discussed his religious be- 
liefs in the history class. One day he was giving his class 
a brisk oral examination. The young man, always ready 
to argue, was having a hard time with the direct, 
pointed questions that Professor Haley shot at him. 

“T believe,” remarked the professor, after a bit, with 
his usual lisp, “that you are an agnothic in religiouth 
matterth.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the young man, promptly, scent- 
ing an opportunity to escape from the grilling to which 
he was being subjected. , 

“T can athure you,” said the professor, setting down 
a zero in his grade-book, “that you are an agnothtic in 
hithtory ath well.” 

Silver Lining 

Fritz: “Dad, you are a lucky man.” 

Father: “How is that?” 

Fritz: “You won’t have to buy me any schoolbooks 
this year. I have been left in the same class.” — Kaspar 
(Stockholm). 


HOW A BOOKMAN VIEWED HIS CASE 

Here is a schoolbook story that happened fifty years 
ago: 

A schoolbook agent had brought an injunction suit 
in a western town asking that the school board be re- 
strained from throwing out his books and substituting 
those of a rival firm. A technical point was at issue. 
The bookman testified and was allowed to act as his 
own attorney. He cited the rules of the school board 
and the law, which gave him a clear case. 

“Very well,” said the judge, “now what do you want 
the judge to do?” 

“Order the board to retain our books,” replied the 
agent. 

“And if they fail to obey the order of this court?” 

“Then lock up the whole school board in jail.” 

“Good! Since you have shown abilities as an at- 
torney, I will deputize you to do the locking up. If 
you can handle Modoc Pete, Cross-eyed Dick, and 
Broncho Jake you excel this court. Better leave orders 
here where to ship your corpse.” 





Condolence 
The absent-minded professor was busy in his study. 
“Have you seen this?” said his wife, entering. ““There’s 
a report in the paper of your death.” 
“Is that so?” returned the professor, without look- 
ing up. ‘We must remember to send a wreath.” 
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Chuyerr News) 


DEATH OF MR. HAPPERSBERGER 


Mr. Erwin Happersberger, who has been widely 
known among school authorities and architects as a 
sales representative of the Vonnegut Hardware Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Indiana, died on March 5, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 





ERWIN HAPPERSBERGER 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mr. Happersberger was born in Indianapolis, Sep- 
tember 5, 1881, and was educated in the local elemen- 
tary and high schools. At an early age he entered the 
hardware business, and in 1904 joined the sales force 
of the Vonnegut Hardware Company. When the firm 
undertook the manufacture of the Von Duprin self- 
releasing fire exit devices, Mr. Happersberger was de- 
tailed to introduce these devices. In the course of his 
travels he came in favorable contact with important 
school authorities from the Atlantic States to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Happersberger was one of the important in- 
fluences which led to the general understanding of the 
necessity for exit safety in school buildings. He carried 
on his business on a high plane of service and fair 
dealing to his customers and loyalty to his firm. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Announce Ditto “Copy Kit.” Ditto, Inc., 637 
South Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill., has extended its 
accurate and versatile duplicating service available 
through Ditto duplicating machines, with the intro- 
duction of the “copy kit.” 

The kit, which is small in size, portable, and capable 
of excellent performance, sells at an extremely low 
retail price. It is suitable for schools and small business 
houses for use in copying material at a low minimum 
cost. 

The kit contains everything necessary for copying, 
including three duplicating films attached to a frame, 
Ditto inks in three colors, typewriter ribbon, carbon 
paper, pencils, and a tray for cleaning materials and 





THE NEW DITTO “COPY KIT” 


other necessities. The equipment is compact and is con- 
tained in a green-enamel case. 

Complete information and prices are available upon 
request. 


Improvements on Victor Films. The Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has an- 
nounced some recent improvements on the Victor 
16-mm. film projectors. A new type of spreader for use 
with the Model 10 series of projector has resulted in a 
tremendous increase in illumination when the projector 
is stopped for still projection. The spreader is mounted 
in a safety shutter, which automatically drops into 
place between the lamp and the film. It makes possible 
a very bright picture without danger of blistering the 
film. 

A new 16-mm. projector, with a film capacity up to 
1600 ft., equalizes and controls the film tension so that 


it prevents serious damage to the film, particularly 
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where the greater part of the film weight is concen- 
trated on one of the two reels. Changing the reel arms 
and attaching the intermediate take-up unit are easily 
accomplished by simply removing four screws. 

Complete information will be furnished by the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation. 


New Waterproof, Bright-Drying Floor Finish. The 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Ind., has 
announced a new waterproof, bright-drying floor treat- 
ment, a revolutionary product just developed by the 
company. This treatment, which has the advantages of 
the popular bright-drying finishes, has the added ad- 
vantage of being waterproof, so that it will not re- 
émuls.fy or turn white, even when water stands on the 
floor for several hours. 

This waterproof treatment is marketed under two 
trade names, “Continental 18” and ‘“Luster-Var,” and 
its use on treated floors is a guarantee that the floors 
will not be spotted by water from drinking fountains, 
or mud tracked by wet and dirty feet during inclement 
weather. 

The Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation is the 
largest firm in the United States specializing in floor 
treatments for large floor areas and has achieved a'most 
universal recognition in the floor-treating field. Its line 
of products of this type include ‘“Car-Na-Var,” “Rub- 
ber Var,” “Comp-O-Var,” and “Gym-Var.” 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 

Eastman Announces New Teaching Film. The 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new motion-picture film on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln for classroom use. The film, which 
consists of two reels, tells in an attractive and lucid 
way the life story of Lincoln against an authentic h‘s- 
torical background. 

The picture is characterized by brief sequences re- 
vealing s:gnificant episodes in the Lincoln history. The 
episodes, which are brief, add clarity to the screen 
biography by moving the story rapidly forward. Boy- 
hood, young manhood, political experiences, election to 
the presidency, war problems, glimpses of the war, the 
surrender of Lee, and the assassination of Lincoln — 
all are treated briefly but viv:dly. Throughout the pic- 
ture, the various scenes reflect the kindly, sagacious 





A SCENE FROM THE NEW EASTMAN _ TEACHING 
FILM, “ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


Lincoln whom his countrymen revere. The film is au- 
thentic in every detail due to the careful work on the 
part of the Eastman staff. Circulars of information are 
available for school boards. 


Surfacing Playground Areas. Paper, 25 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by The National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
pamphlet constitutes a technical report of a special 
committee of eleven recreation experts on a study of 
surfacing areas devoted to children’s play and to sur- 
faced courts used for tennis, handball, and other out- 
door games. The report discusses various types of 
surfacing and the important factors having an in- 
fluence on play surfaces. The problem is approached 
from many angles, particularly the factor of climate, 
the soil conditions, the kind of activities to be con- 
ducted, the intensity of use, and the length of the 
playing season, as well as the size of the area, the cost 
of material and labor, drainage, and other elements. 
The pamphlet is based upon authoritative informa- 
tion gathered by widely experienced experts in the 
field, and will be found helpful to school authorities, 
or recreation departments, who are facing the prob- 
lem of successful playground surfacing. 


Keeping the Schoolhouse Clean. By Leslie W. 
Mahone. Bulletin No. 111, of the engineering exten- 
sion service, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Modern 
schools and trained teachers have been provided, but 
relatively little has been done in the past to help the 
janitor with his problems. This bulletin has been pre- 
pared as a means of solving these problems. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED? 


@ Far away, fire brings 
down a power line. Out go the 
lights in your school. Sudden 
darkness is upon you without 
warning. It may be only an in- 
convenience, but it means plenty 
of chances of danger to pupils, 
families and friends. 

Consider the results should 
electric current fail while the 
auditorium is jammed for the 
school play, a dance, a parents’ 
meeting. The power company 
does everything possible to as- 
sure you uninterrupted service, 








but it can’t foresee accidents 
or the work of the elements any 
more than can you. So you 
should guard your schoolagainst 
the menace of power failure. 

Install an Exide Emergency 
Lighting System. Then, the in- 
stant current is cut off, Exide 
Batteries automatically take over 
the lighting job. This insurance 
costs little, yet is vital to that 
safety which every school should 
provide. Exide Systems are 
priced from $165 up. Write for 
detailed information. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


$165 up 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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And then Spring came again... 





It had been a winter of uncertainty, trial and suffering. The poor by the thousands 
had been fed and clothed and housed by public relief-giving agencies. The rich 
had been disturbed by the ugly rumors of bank insolvencies following public 
exposure of irregularities in high office. Gold hoarding in lock boxes had para- 


lyzed even a most flexible banking system. 


At the change of federal administration the need of great reforms in the theory 
and practice of our banking and money policy were evident. The president of the 
United States was vested with power to deal with the emergencies of the situation. 


America was calm but determined to correct what was wrong. 


The American schools went on in the even tenor of their ways. The little tots 
didn’t know what it was all about, except the worried look of father and mother. 
The high school lads and lassies received a liberal education in economics and 
finance. The blase college youths received help from father by wire or postal 


money order, adding another chapter to a college experience. 


And then came Spring again. 


Slowly but surely the warm sun of an ever-present Providence thawed out the 
frigid man-made laws of economics. Easily again the streams of finance flowed 
and the American trade and industry re-established itself. Slowly but surely the 
frozen incomes of schools thawed. Once again schools returned to normal processes 


of orderly building of minds and hearts and characters of school children. 


“The regular school trade” stood by at the wheels of industry ready to serve and 
ready to conserve that machinery to supply the sinews of education in school plant 
and school book and tool for Johnny and Mary. Without complaint or grumble 
the industry faced a condition not of its own making, and set itself once again 


at the task of rebuilding what had been lost. 


Yes, the Spring will come again with roses and sunshine. The harsh winds of a 
cruel March and April will give way to the balmy breezes of an early Spring. 


Spring is the season of new life, new hope, new confidence of another year. 


Let’s rise from the winter of pain and suffering to the new day of life and hope. 


Spring always has come again—and it will come again this year. Nature will 


Frau Gpurer 


Publisher 


do its part. Let’s trust in the new harvest ahead. 





The NEW Floor Machine 





for the CLEAN FLOOR Era! 


One thing every superintendent, board 
member, principal—every school official —must 
demand as a basis for future plans! 


No recession in standards! 


Taxes, income, budgets may go down but 
standards must go up and up. There must be a 
steady march on to new values — higher stand- 
ards at lower costs — higher standards of floor 
cleanliness. 


The efficient, inexpensive way to polish and 
scrub floors is with the new Finnell. No other 
Finnell has ever looked so handsome, been so 
easy to handle, or done so much in a given time. 
1933 model — 53% more efficient — at 1932 


prices. Four sizes, a right one for your need 


and budget. 


Ask for Circular. Just off the press is an 
illustrated circular giving details of the new 
100 Series” Finnell. A copy will be sent free 
on request. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
804 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE 100 
SERIE §S 
FINNELL 








5 Reasons WHY 
The NEW FINNELL is 53% more Efficient 


« Added Speed! Brush revolutions, 230 per minute. 
« Greater Power! More weight per square inch. General Electric 


otor. 


« Increased Mobility! Short coupled wheel base; offset design en- 


ables it to go under desks, benches, chairs, etc. 


- Larger Capacity! More square feet per hour. 
« Marvelous Silence! Two heat-treated, hand-polished gears, run in 


extra large grease case. 





FINNELL SYSTE 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE §& 


—to help you prune a major item of maintenance expense 












G. J. Sengbusch — for many years 
America’s leading manufacturer of 
commercial inkwells, and originator of 
the sensational new Sengbusch Hard 


Rubber Inkwell for schools — offers 


~ ONE-ROOM TEST 


FREE 


UNTIL AUG. 


, 


roe 4 
he ~i 
4 
‘ 





“IT am so sure of my inkwell’s money- 
saving ability that I will immediately equip 
one room in any school jurisdiction, with- 
out a penny of payment now. If you are 
convinced by August 1, you pay me the 
regular price. If not, you return the ink- 
wells at my expense.” 





Drop it on a concrete floor. It doesn’t 
break. Jump on it. Still it doesn’t 
break! Expose it for months to the 
action of ink. It doesn’t corrode. 


Here is a chance to find out, with no 
risk — to make a direct comparison 
between a room equipped with this 


really modern inkwell, and other 





SAMPLE 
INKWELL 
SENT FREE 


with terms of our liberal offer. 


No. 49 (illustrated) rests flush 
with desk top. No. 48 (not il- 
lustrated) has flange. Sizes to 
fit present holes in your desks. 


This, in a nutshell, is the story of the 
Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwell. It 


is practically indestructible. 


What of it? Just this: Inkwell re- 
placements constitute a really impor- 
tant item of maintenance expense. 


If you have been hard pressed to bal- 
ance your budget—and who hasn’t— 
you probably are acutely conscious 
of this fact. But you perhaps did not 
know that anything could be done 
about it. 


rooms equipped with old-fashioned 
wells that break easily, or corrode 


and crumble under the action of ink. 


There are no strings attached to this 
offer. We can afford to make it, be- 
cause our inkwell has never failed to 


win. 


Mail the coupon for terms, and a free 
sample for your personal inspection. 
Act now, to take full advantage of the 


- . e 
school year’s remaining weeks. 


Mail this Coupon—or write us on your official letterhead 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


418 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Send order blank for your One-Room Test offer, 


and free sample. 
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